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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


UNIVERSITY’S INTELLEC 
TUAL RESPONSIBILITY’ 


s customary in opening addresses to 
students to talk about their responsi 
to their institution and to their 
It has occurred to me that this 
¢ it might be worth while to vary 
rocedure, and to speak chiefly of the 
sibility of the university and of the 
to you. I hope that, whether this ap- 
s to you or not, at any rate you won't 
er I am through, like the negro that 
| the judge to get him a divorce from 
s wife. ‘‘What’s the trouble, Sam?’’ 
ed the judge. ‘‘ Well, judge, she don’t 
me no rest. She just talks an’ talks 
talks.”’ ‘Well, what does she talk 
‘* Judge, she don’t say.”’ 
What I want to try to say has to do with 
s question: With what sort of influences 
the university to surround young 
What sort of atmosphere ought it to 
ntain? What is it that is its main busi- 
ess to do for you, and through you for 
9 


e State ! 
\ proper environment for youth in col- 
ge obviously includes many things. It 
must be a physically healthful environ- 
lent, to eneourage the development of 
sound and well-used bodies. It must have 
bout it good taste and beauty and liberty 
nd opportunity for friendships and the 
‘of living. It must be an environment 
at strengthens character and makes for 
spiritual enrichment. But I want to say to 
you in all seriousness that a college en- 
vironment may possess all these things and 


+ 


yet fail in its prime responsibility to the 
public and to its students, just because it 
Address delivered at the opening exercises of 
ersity of North Carolina, September 19, 
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fails to stress the very thing that it ought 
to stand for as an educational institu 
And that one thing is an intellectual life of 
high quality and sound standards, with 
freedom to think and to teach. 

We hear a great deal about the responsi- 
bility of an institution for the moral and 
religious influences that surround students 
I am in absolute and hearty agreement with 
everything that can be said along that line 
Every decent institution does all in its 
power to surround men with influences that 
make for moral and religious growth. If 
you take this campus and compare its moral 
standards and its genuine interest in reli 
gion with conditions obtaining among 
young people generally in the communities 
from which students come, if you do that 
thoughtfully and fairly, I believe that you 
will render an unhesitating verdict in favor 
of the campus. And I believe the same con 
clusion would hold good for American col- 
leges generally. We are told that the Lord 
agreed to spare Sodom if there could be 
found in it as many as ten righteous men 
Some of the critics of college life nowadays 
seem to want to reverse that process and to 
feel that they should hold this or that in 
stitution up to public condemnation as a 
modern Sodom if it can be demonstrated 
that there are in it as many as ten un- 
righteous men. As a matter of fact, the 
great majority of American college students 
are concerned about moral and spiritual 
things. And I venture the further asser 
tion that reputable institutions, no matter 
under what auspices they are conducted, do 
not vary very widely, either in the tone of 
their life in this respect or in the earnest- 
ness of their efforts to maintain and 


heighten that tone. 
But institutions do differ, and differ tre 
mendously, in their intellectual standards, 





} 
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they offer 


‘competency and the freedom 


seek for truth; in the Op- 


mental growth with which 


their students. hese are 


co right down to the 


an eduea ution 


ought for a moment to be 
al 


to excuse itself for the psence ol 


freedom and _ high 


intellectual 


P | } raat to 7 | ots lard any 
ana honest intelectual Standards on any 


inst! 


An educational! 
»a chureh 


grounds whatsoever. 
tution without these things is like 
without religion, or a government without 
statesmanship. 

hat seems like a very self-evident state- 
ment, and yet my observation is that all too 
people, when they think about an 
think little 


intelleetual life 


many 
educational institution, very 
about the quality of its 
They don’t ask about it the very question 
they ought to ask—the very question that 
justifies or fails to justify its place as an 
educational institution. 

Yet if ever any people ought to have a 
deep and consistent concern about the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which its youth are 
living, it is the people of the south at this 
We all talk a great deal 


nowadays Ss about the swift progress of North 


present moment. 


Carolina and of the south. But no one need 
] the belief that the 


deceive himself into 
working out of a new order is ever a simple, 


easy process. The increasing complexity of 


life in this state and in other southern 


states means not only an increase in oppor- 


tunity, but an increase in the variety and 


scope of problems which must be faced and 
solved. It means that the conditions you 
men must meet will be far less simple than 
the conditions your fathers met. The sort 
life that 


being in the south is a new thing in its his- 


of order of is now coming into 


tory. It means keener competition, more 
difficult adjustments, the need for greater 
thoughtfulness, more 
We may 


just as well face frankly these facts. 


foresight, inereased 


accurate and detailed knowledge. 


AND SOCIETY 


The south is without ql t 
great pe riod of developme nt. 
no doubt about that. The qu 
must answer, and answer very 
very definitely, is whether 
ment going forward by 


southern men and 


minds of 
| } ’ 

whether it shall pass to ot] 

Make no mistake about 


The 


resources, 


question. south 


its growing 


veloping 
its inereasing opportunities 
must have trained and informed 
That is an absolute essential for 
that leadership coming out of its 
elsewhere? That is a question t] 
to be answered in terms of thi 
the south provides for its yout] 
other terms. Just as surely as 
fit its young men to stand on 
intellectually with men from other 
and to compete on even terms w 
brains from all over the country, 
render its destiny to other hands 
lor the south at this juncture to 
its youth facilities for intellectual 
in every way comparable with the 
those enjoyed by men from other 
of the country, men whose compet 
would be sheer st 


foolish fami 


be faced and met, 
It would be simply 


eritical moment with the future o 


) 


and of a section. 
And to 


enough to find yourselves in colleg 


you men who art 


time I want to say just as emphati 
for you to waste and neglect the int 


yours he 


are 
In the life 


intellectua 


opportunities which 
most criminal folly. 
going out into, lack of 
ment, of knowledge, of training, is ¢ 
be penalized to an extent that has n¢ 
been true in the history of the sout! 
will confront 


conditions that you 
like the conditions that 
fathers. 
it is keyed to a higher pitch. The 


eontronte 


' 


Life moves at a more ra 


tion for leadership is keener; the 
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ce are more complex. Your the university feels, and always has fe 
to yourselves and to your state very deeply. Every educational institution 

dvantage ol the opportuniti s for should now and again, I believe, state tl 
erowth that are yours. Ifthere convictions which shape its work and its at 


time when college men needed  titudes. Its students and its publie have a 
to the full the pressing necessity right to know what these convictions ar 
ial endeavor, it is the genera And so I shall try to state what the univer 
ithern youth that is growing to sity’s convictions are about the nature o 


t »-day. I wish that I knew som Its responsibility to men’s intellects. 


ipress this fact lastingly on your There are two theories about what educa 


| wish I could somehow make every tion ought to do to the human mind. The 


ul share my absolute conviction first of these theories holds that educaticn 
whole answer to the question of means subduing the mind, bringing it into 
eadership lies in the educational obedience to authority, making it doceil 
itions of the south, in the seriousness rather than independent. Such a theory 
ose of their students and in their restricts the activity of the mind to the 


tellectual quality and honesty of boundaries of such territories as its advo 

is and freedom to think and to’ eates consider safe and sane, and marks 
with ‘‘no thoroughfare’’ signs the entrance 

No one believes more firmly than does to all others. It is this theory of education 
iversity in the importance of a right as the subjugation of the human mind to 
toward life. But that right atti- authority that was so successfully practiced 


ust also be an effective attitude. by the Catholie Church in the Middle Ages 
to be effective it must be based on The second theory is precisely the oppo- 
dge. Good intentions plus ignorance site. It holds that the business of eduea 
omplex structure of modern life are tion with men’s minds is not to subjugate 
futile when they are not positively them, but to set them free; that the essen 

You ean never build a great state tial condition of intellectual growth is the 
rreat nation on the basis of unin maintenance of an atmosphere of freedom 
vood-will. of thought and of discussion: that if men 
cite itiii, minis TP be educated men they must learn to 

derstanding: if thou seekest her as TeSpect facts, to weigh evidence, to reach 
searchest for her as hid treasure conclusions based on facts and evidence, not 


shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, on prejudice or preference; that they must 


knowledge of God. follow truth wherever it leads: that in a 
shalt thou understand righteousness, and . . 
a Aharon . conflict between authority and truth the 
1 equity; yea, every good path. ‘ 7 : : ; 
higher allegiance is always to truth It 
\n educational institution, then, fails holds to that great utterance of Thom: 
ss it surrounds its students with an Jefferson. 7's have sworn upon the altar of ; 
sphere that makes for sound and hon- God eternal hostility to every form 


st and effective intellectual growth. It can tyranny over the human mind.’’ Such 
pe 


try to do this without finding itse theory of education the university holds. 


ged to answer this question : under what Now the verdict of history is altogether 
ns does intellectual growth go on? and without qualification with the advo 

s necessary if it is to be fostered and cates of intellectual freedom. You can no 
shed? Here we touch the central re- read history without seeing that the periods 
bility of an educational institution. of advance in civilization have been periods 


Ve are dealing with a matter about which when men’s minds were free. and that the 
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sterile times and the sterile countries have 
been those that held the human intellect in 
Londage to authority. In the words of 
Bury (whose book on the ‘‘History of the 
Freedom of Thought’’ I commend to you) : 

If the history of civilization has any lesson to 
teach it is this: there is one supreme condition of 
mental and moral progress which it is completely 
within the power of man himself to secure, and 
that is perfect liberty of thought and discussion. 
The establishment of this liberty may be con 
sidered the most valuable achievement of modern 
civilization, and as a condition of social progress 
it should be deemed fundamental. The considera 
tions of permanent utility on which it rests must 
outweigh any calculations of present advantage 
which from time to time might be thought to de 
mand its violation. 

I want to make concrete what that state- 
ment means. Think for a moment about 
that great outburst of scientific discovery 
and invention that has revolutionized hu 
man life. What has been the reason for it? 
The main reason is not because there are 
more men of genius, but just because men 
are nowadays free to think and to inquire 
into the secrets of nature. For a very long 
time men were not free to do these things, 
and just for that reason science grew with 
almost imperceptible slowness. As far 
back as the thirteenth century there was in 
Europe at least one scientific intellect of the 
first order—Roger Bacon. But Bacon 
spent fourteen years of his life in prison be- 
cause he dared to say that the rainbow 
could be explained by the laws of physies. 
Galileo, because he taught the movement of 
the earth around the sun, was brought to 
trial, threatened with torture, forced to 
make a public statement that he was wrong. 

I, Galileo, being a prisoner and on my knees, and 
before your Eminences, having before my eyes the 
Holy Gospel, which I touch with my hands, abjure, 
curse and detest the error and the heresy of the 
movement of the earth. 

How could scientific knowledge be ex- 
pected to advance in such an atmosphere? 
These two illustrations are not isolated 
eases; they are typical of hundreds of 


others. Bacon and Galileo a) 
lows suffered at the hands of m 
the best intentions in the wo. 
who so effectually succeeded in 
the progress of intellectual fre: 
suppose the world to-day is tw 
centuries behind where it might 
without these well-meaning efforts 

Gradually, however, the human ; 
free in these fields, and with its 
came the swift advance that sti 
And yet, so little does humanity w 
the very conditions that make ad) 
civilization possible, the absolute 1 
for unrestricted freedom of thoug 
discussion if progress is to come abo 
there are still well-meaning men w! 
failed to learn the lesson that | 
teaches. 

Such men no longer concern ther 
about physies and chemistry and 
omy. They would hotly deny any spir 
kinship with the persecutors o! 
They have shifted their ground, but 
new positions they occupy they voic 
same arguments as to the danger of fr 
of thought and show precisely the sam 
sire to compel obedience to their 
‘*The hand is the hand of Esau, 
voice is the voice of Jacob.’’ And 
voice is the voice that lifted itseli 
the dark ages of human history. 

The chief opposition to intellectual 
dom to-day is directed against two { 
that of the biological sciences and t! 
the social sciences, especially econom 
sociology. In the ease of the bi 
sciences, it is of course the teaching 
lution that is mainly attacked. 


social sciences, the case is more comp!e: 
that 4] 


Here it seems to rest on the fear 


free discussion of social and economic pro! 


lems tends to make men radicals, so 
and Bolshevists. This is not true, 
perience abundantly shows. If 

true, it would be an argument, not a 
free discussion, but against an order 








it could be maintained only so 
n were forbidden to examine and 
Fortunately, American institu- 
ot rest on any such basis as that. 
too much faith in America to be 
the verdict of informed discussion. 
all such attempts the responsi- 
in educational institution is clear. 
ers not whether they are directed, as 
were, against the physicist and 
nomer, or against the biologist or 
nomist. They are all equally fatal 
ery conditions which make possible 
tual growth. They all lead inevi- 
the direction of a civilization that 
terized by intellectual sterility. It 
sible to restrict the freedom of in- 
inquiry and teaching in any di- 
without damage to the whole intel- 
structure; without creating an at- 
re of evasiveness and compromise 
n downright mental dishonesty that 
ts earry with them all the balance of 
ves. It is impossible to fit men to 
pate effectively in a_ twentieth- 
y civilization on the basis of a medi- 
eory of education. 
\ critic, nationally known for his caustic 
recently said about the south that 
s almost as sterile artistically, intellec- 
culturally, as the Sahara Desert.’’ 
isn't true, but if the south wants it 
true, there is one formula that will 
nfallibly to that result: Let the south 
way to activities now going on within 


s borders that are aimed against the free- 


of its edueational institutions, and the 
sdone. The lesson of history is plain 


‘any man to read; great civilizations are 


t only by free minds. There is a slav- 
t the mind, as of the body; there is a 


ranny over the intellect that is as much 
posed to the spirit of American institu- 
‘ions and as fatal to their maintenance as 


s 


politieal tyranny. Against such tyranny 


‘is the duty of an institution that is grow- 


ne 


iree men uncompromisingly to set its 
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I have failed if I have not made it plain 
why freedom of thought and discussion is 
indispensable. It is because such freedom 
is the essential condition of intellectual 
growth and so of human progress. Now it 
must be evident to any one that the reason 
why freedom leads to growth and progress 
is because through freedom lies the way to 
truth. It is truth, and truth alone, on 
which either a man or a state can build en- 
duringly. And truth shows herself only to 
minds that are free to seek the hidden 
places where she dwells. From her votaries 
she extracts one supreme pledge—that they 
follow wherever she may lead. 

It is the goal that intellectual freedom 
sets for itself—the goal of truth—that 
marks off intellectual freedom from intel- 
lectual Bolshevism. Let me repeat: All 
real intellectual freedom is shot through 
and through by a passion for truth. What, 
on the other hand, I have called intellectual 
Bolshevism is not. It is intellectual license 
that claims for itself the privilege of intel- 
lectual freedom. It is not concerned to find 
what is true, but what is sensational or what 
distortion of truth that best serves its own 
selfish purpose can be made to appear true. 
It thinks about making a noise in the world 
or about what way its own advantages lies, 
before it thinks about truth. It is quite 
unwilling to undertake the laborious proc- 
ess of finding facts, weighing evidence and 


reaching justified conclusions, by which 


alone truth comes. Growth and progress are 


not built on such foundations, but preju- 
dice and passion and conflict are. 

The opportunity for intellectual freedom 
that is yours at the University of North 
Carolina thus, like all opportunity, carries 
with it a corresponding responsibility. 
And that responsibility has to do with the 
necessity of keeping clear in your minds 
what such freedom really is. Let me pro- 
pose this test : that an utterance undertaken 
in the real spirit of intellectual freedom is 


always animated, not by sensationalism, not 
by a desire to make out a case, but by a 





' 
: 
’ 
: 
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careful, patient attempt to answer ‘‘ What 
is true?’’ Such an utterance neither lies 
nor distorts. It marshals its facts in order; 
it does not seek to generalize on the basis of 
facts that are not representative and suffi- 
cient. It does not appeal to prejudice, but 
to reason. It follows truth, not preference. 


Such, as I conceive it, is the responsi- 


bility of the university to you and to the 


state; to surround you here with influences 
that shall quicken you into effective as well 
as well-disposed manhood, and that shall at- 
tempt to fit you to participate in the work 
of building the New South by assuring you 
the only conditions that make for sure and 
sound intellectual growth—those of free- 
dom of thought and of teaching. ‘‘Seek ye 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 
H. W. CHASE 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
MOVEMENT? 


A sociaAL and an educational institution 
which has sprung up in one form or another 
in England, Italy, France and the United 
States must have both meaning and im- 
portance. It is too early to predict the 
eourse of the nursery school movement; 
but it is not too early to consider its sig- 
nificance. 

In England the new nursery school rep- 
resents more than the vision and enthu- 
siasm of its leaders. It may be regarded 
as a self-protective social measure, a phase 
of a publie health movement which recog- 
nizes the fundamental developmental im- 
portance of the preschool period of child- 
hood. Poverty, ignorance and neglect press 
with exceptional weight upon children 


1 Address at the convention of The International 
Kindergarten Union, May, 1924, Minneapolis. Also 
given in part at the meeting of The British Nur- 
sery School Association, June, 1924, Bradford, 
England. 


of preschool age. England is 
remedy. 

In America the nursery school 
more closely identified with a scix 
terest in early childhood and wit 
mental effort in the field of parent 
eation and of mental hygiene, S 
the nursery school projects in this 
however, trace directly to the mo 
England. <A century ago there wa 
responding Anglo-American interact 
this field of preschool education 
interesting attempt at transplantati 
which we shall presently refer. 

But the conception of a nursery 
was anticipated at a yet earlier dat 
hundred years before Christ, P| 
seribed a community nursery as 
part of an ideal state. He was 1 
dogmatic in the matter, for he has (] 


sé 


say to Socrates: and concerning 
nurture children are to have while 
young, in the periods between their ¢ 
tion and their education, which seems t 
the most troublesome of all, endeavor t! 
to tell us in what manner it should 
done.’’ One might wish that Socrates 


been more specific in his conversations \ 


the subject, because we need som: 
wisdom in considering the deeper issu‘ 
the nursery school movement of to-day 


ORIGIN OF THE NURSERY SCHOO! 
Twenty-one centuries later a ver) 
esting Englishman, Robert Owen, also : 
a picture of the ideal state. Like Plato 


mapped out a community system of edu 


eation which ineluded the preschool per 
of childhood. More than that, he found 
the very first nursery or infant school es 
lished in England and also the first 
ever established in the United States 

anticipated Froebel by two decades 

present-day nursery school movement !s 
a sense a revival of the infant schools whi 


Owen created in his daring educational! an¢ 


social experiment in the dreary 


tah 


H 








New Lanark, Seotland. That ex- 
began in 1800 at the beginning of 
istrial revolution—a time when 
even of preschool age, were bound 
nprentices to work in the mills for 
ours a day. 
—s, rt Owen is a figure of historical sig- 
He was a picturesque mixture 
ess man, visionary and philanthro- 
Born in humble circumstances he rose 
to a position of wealth and leader- 
lle revolutionized the working con- 
in the eotton mills, abolished child 
ment, introduced playgrounds and 
‘ian methods of education, trans- 
housing conditions, established in- 
funds, fought for laws forbidding 
plovment of children under ten. 
Parliament asked him how poverty 
» done away with he drew a picture 
new moral world—an organization 
tionally edueate and employ all, 
a new organization of society 
vill give a new existence to man by 
inding him with superior circum- 
nape only.”’ 
= 
© Exactly one hundred years ago this irre- 
ssible philanthropist came to the United 
States and purchased a whole village—the 
Rappite village of Harmony with its 
ireh, its houses, factories and 30,000 
itiful aeres on the Indiana banks of the 
bash! In 1825 Owen appeared in 
er Washington before a distinguished audi- 
‘e, consisting of both houses of Congress, 
judges of the Supreme Court, the 
President and his eabinet. In connection 
this address he exhibited a model of 
huge hollow square of buildings which 
b e intended to erect in New Harmony. He 
‘plained his plans for the redemption of 
he human race, which included an infant 
ol on the first floor of these buildings. 
It was not all pure dreamery. Within a 


in Community House No. 2 of New 
I 


Harmony, Indiana, Madame Neef was con- 
ting a nursery school of over 100 chil- 
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dren. This woman was the wife of Joseph 
Neef, an associate of Pestalozzi. Thus by 
an almost curious convergence of currents 
the most modern tendencies in preschool 
and primary edueation came to prompt ex- > 
pression on themiddle west frontiey? While 
the first nursery school and“®tfdergarten 
of America was flourishing for its brief day, 
Minneapolis was still a wilderness. There 
was no infant welfare society, here in the 
land of the Ojibways, where every pre- 
school child was a papoos« 


In a sense, therefore, the nurs ry school 


in America as well as in England is older 
than the kindergarten Broadly inter- 


preted, the infant school contained the 
germ of both these institutions as we know 
them to-day, and it may well be questioned 
whether we ought to make a rigid distine- 
tion between them. Kindergarten and 
nursery school are alike in their recognition 
of the educational significance of the pre- 
school years. Thomas Huxley, the English 
scientist, was justified in this statement: ° 

I think that every one who is compelled to look 
as closely into the problem of popular education 
must be led to Owen’s conclusion that the infant 
school is, so to speak, the key to that position; 
and that Robert Owen discovered this great fact 
and had the courage and patience to work out his 
theory into a practical reality is his claim, if he 
had no other, to the enduring gratitude of the 
people. 

A still more significant endorsement of 
the pioneer work of Robert Owen is con- 
tained in the parliamentary enactment of 
1918 (the Fisher Edueation Act), which 
conferred upon local education authorities 
in England powers to supply nursery 
schools for children over two and under 
five years of age ‘‘ whose attendance at such 
a school is necessary or desirable for their 
healthy physical and mental development 
Owen clung to the idea that ‘‘the infants of 
any one class in the world may be readily 
formed into men of any other elass.’’ He 
did not appear to be conscious of those in- 
nate and inherited differences which are so 





) 
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fundamental that they assert themselves Such differences, however, appare: 
even in early babyhood. He doubtless over- cern capacities and temperament 
estimated the pliability of child nature ; but ties more than they do the dynami 
how much he overestimated it, no one zation of the individual, or his pe: 
knows, because we have not yet tried out make-up. The traits and trends 


in any adequate way the possibilities of baby’s personality are to a remar 


preschool education. gree the product not of specifie in] 


but of conditioning environment 
: -_ al t dismaying t te how prompt 
EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE es Gye OO ae ew prem 


- PRESCHOOL PERIOD how relentlessly the conditioning 
; begins. It begins literally at birt! 
Perhaps, before we attempt to inquire , ' 

born babe will ery when you sudder 


further into the nursery school movement ; sue 
. him from one position to another: 


of to-day, we ought to consider more eare- iin dette ih Dla ie a Talis wal 
i see i S slde ¢ abe only 


fully this very question, the educational old, who did just the reverse. T 
babe eried, too, but stopped abrupt! 

you suddenly lifted him. Shall we 

first mode of behavior instinctive ar 
second cultural? And shall we not discer 
in the conditioned behavior the mecha 

by which personality grows and ta 


possibilities of the preschool child. This is 
a bafiling problem, but a fascinating one 
because its implications are so far-reaching. 
From the standpoint of mental health and 
perhaps even from the standpoint of human 
culture, the complete realization of the 
educational possibilities of the preschool licens Satan lites. ill enna uilianl 
2 agama , Pegs 'h- eing in a matrix of social relations 

child is of foundational significance. Sicies dain tain tain: Mails Ale the Geet 

= During the past six years our psycholog- lines and to a certain extent the ver 


ical clinie at Yale has been making studies aan , 
ture of a personality are laid dow 





of norms of development in children from , . > 
: ; fancy /“Titfe 1s a passage from a | 

one month to five years of age. Our sub- ’ : > as 
. a mother who is making discrin 


jects have been unselected infants who rep- ; A 
an ae oe "I observations of the mental maturati: 
resent average conditions of life and train- ‘ 
: her child: 
ing. In all we have investigated some five 
hundred children at ten different levels 

the age of nine months. ... I think in t 


the neonatal, four months, six, nine, twelve  gonsidering the rapidly inereasing 


nm 


I have [she writes] summarized his 


and eighteen months and two, three, four emotional life at this period, that e1 


and five year levels. Our normative data tivity should be further differentiated 
were secured through psycho-clinical ex- haps, at a later period, emotional 
also be recorded. I may say that I } 


mae . little of the last mentioned trait exhibited ! 
: y ‘ . ‘ + *) > . » ° 

the mother and visitation of the home. young subject. If he feels like erying 

These data relate to four major fields of emphatically cries. He has recently beg 


development: (1) the child’s motor de- hibit a rather robust young temper. 
any control that he develops will b: 


aminations of each child, conference with 


. ‘ ° larg 
velopment; (2) his language; (3) his 


adaptive behavior (intelligence), and (4) 


result of training so it remains to be 


: ‘ 5 heer efficient I am in that capacity. It is 
his personal-social behavior, as indicated gent that at about this socal aay oh 
by his personal habits and his general rate, is very definitely developing a 
Of course, there were evidences of 

bat at the same time his emotional life ) 
or less determined by his physical well 
— <> s ; : a : is really rather appalling to consider h 
individual differences in humanity which part we play in moulding these persona 
assert themselves even in early infancy. as they appear! 


conduct. 
These normative and comparative studies 
have convineed us that there are irreducible 


Ww 








tive baby of twelve months. 


resting repertoire of tricks, 


tly there came to our clinic a lively, 


She had 


acquired 


through the unrelaxing attention of 


miring grandmother. This baby 


not only play patacake, wave by-bye 

‘‘Ta Ta’’ for ‘‘thank you,’’ but 
uld respond appropriately to all the 
ing stimuli: How does baby sneeze? 


does Daddy cough? What 


does the 


1 say to the horse? How does Daddy 


What does the clock say? 


What 


a baby did you see yesterday? The 


nse to the last question is a facial con- 


tion of ‘‘snobbish’’ repugnanee! This 


nse had originated a few weeks pre- 
when the baby’s grandmother in 


ng a remark about another infant as- 


| a mock expression of disgust. The 


nddaughter of twelve months 


imitated 


the expression of disgust and on the appro- 
stimulus will now reinstate it very 


— Indeed 


iusingly. It is an innocent trick, but it 


k only one highly socialized impression 
teach it. Does this not show how ready 
sychologieally an infant is to incorporate 
hat goes on about him? His prejudices 

predilections accrue as he grows and 


uild his personality. 


the child’s ‘‘personality make- 
’ so far as it is a deseribable subsisting 
eality, consists in the countless conditioned 


reflexes, associative memories, habits and 


ttitudes which it acquires as a result of 


being reared by personal beings. If he 
were never touched by ministering hands, 


f he did not see and hear the evidences of 


humanity, if he eould grow up in an abso- 
lately asocial vacuum, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he would have any recognizable 


‘iy 
i) 


ersonality make-up’’ at all. 


The bal- 


ance, the topography, the well-being of per- 
sonality depend to a remarkable degree 
upon the impress of other personalities. 
The biologist emphasizes the marvelous 
interrelation and integration of all the or- 


ror 


ic world or the web of life. 


Through 
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the sensitive, sifting processes of evolution, 
all forms of life have in some way become 
interdependent. All species are thus 
adapted to each other. The psychologist, 
in an analogous manner, may well point out 
the interactions and the interdependencies 
of contiguous personalities. Here, too, in 
the mental development of each new indi- 
vidual, we see a part of nature’s wonderful 
web of life, a ceaseless process of adaptation 
to other individuals; an interplay which 
inevitably registers itself in the delicate tis- 
sue of the child’s personality. All children 
are thus adapted to their parents and to 
each other. Even the maladjustments be- 
tween parent and child are adaptations in 
a psycho-biological sense and can only be 
comprehended if we view them as lawfully 
eonditioned modes of adaptation. 

It is such considerations which give edu- 
cational significance to the preschool period 
of development. Many people think of the 
preschool period as being a period of 
growth, and in a vague way they think of 
growth as something which is physical, ir- 
repressible and predestined — something 
which will take care of itself. Wait till the 
child is of school age; then it will be time 
to teach him. This is a comfortable but 
faulty way of thinking. Instruction in 
reading may wait till six, but the organi- 
zation of personality and even the training 
of intelligence begin in infancy. Basically 
the preschool child is just as much of an 
educational problem as is the school child. 


THe Mentat HYGIENE OF THE 
PrescHoo.t AGE 

Likewise the preschool age falls within 
the scope of mental hygiene. We no longer 
think of mental hygiene as confining itself 
to adult abnormalities and juvenile defects 
and delinquencies. Mental hygiene in a 
preventive and regulative sense concerns 
itself with the whole developmental span 
and does not underestimate the formative 
and the symptomatic significance of infant 
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behavior. A child of one may already be a 
victim of vicious upbringing and a bundle 
of unfortunate personal habits. A child of 
two may be so ‘‘spoilt’’ that he is exces- 
sively aggressive and petulant. A child of 
three may be inordinately jealous, nourish- 
ing hate and destruction. <A child of four 
may be habitually tearful, sulky, discon- 
tented, timorous. <A child of five may 
dominate the household with temper tan- 
trums or exploiting explosions. <A child of 
six may, sometimes, be as eecentrie and in- 
scrutable as a miser. So all along the path- 
way of development children display how 
they are taking the journey and enduring 


the march. Some of these ‘‘behaviorisms’’ 
may well be as inconsequential as a passing 
infantile lisp; others, however, are charged 
with portent because they are the historical 
end produets of unfavorable family econdi- 
tions. These conditions are in some in- 
stances so consistently unfavorable that 
they actually curtail and distort the growth 
of personality. 

Mental hygiene, like charity, begins at 
home. But it does not end there. Nursery 
school and kindergarten alike will have an 
inereasing part to play in developing spe- 
cifie forms of mental hygiene service, which 
will help to strengthen the home and make 
up for its deficiencies 

During the past year » have been 
making a study of certain mental hygiene 
problems as they present themselves in 
children of kindergarten age. The teachers 
of 2,700 kindergarten children were asked 
to report all cases which they considered in 
any way exceptional from an educational 
point of view. In summary the results of 
this census were as follows: 

(a) Children of superior capacity as shown by 
general ability, leadership and special 
gifts or talents 

Children with handieaps of seeing or 
hearing, or crippled 

Children with defective speech, (mal- 
articulation, stuttering or infantile 


speech 


d) Children with inferior or 
té ll gence 
Children showing faulty behav 


duct disorders 


These figures are purely suggest 
they are not misleading. We h: 
eant descriptive reports on many 
cases; we have seen many childr 


school age who were referrs d to ¢ 


because they were behavior probler 


have seen a large number of rand 
lected children in their homes. Ih 
the elinie has recently made an 
study of twenty-five children report: 
two kindergartens. On the basis 
dence from all these sources it is 
that there is an appreciable mii 
kindergarten children who, for reas 
mental hygiene, require special gu 
provisions. 

By thumbnail comments we may 
roll of some of these cases, quoting 
teacher’s reports or from the ea 

Very small for ! 
like a child of three Is very shy 
every time any one speaks to him. 

2) Boy, age 5. Good, healthy str 
but stammers badly. Is very stubbor 
great deal. 

(3) Girl, age 5. A peculiar child. 
by herself. Children do not like her. 
gait. Seems to have original ideas, 
difficult to express herself. 

(4) Boy, age 6, in kindergarten. H 
spells of violent temper, both in scl 

(5) Boy, age 5. Is unintelligent. 
understand the simplest directions. 

(6) Girl, age 5%. Normal child, but 
very indistinct articulation. 

(7) Boy, age 5. Normal in appear 
very difficult to converse with. Very 
shy. Has not talked any all year. 

(8) Girl, age 6. Seems very shy. 
very little while in the kindergarten. 

These cases of excessive and un! 
silenee are far from rare. They ar 
common. By ‘‘their mute, dumb m 
they declare unwholesome states 
sonality. 








list might be continued indefinitely 
it be extended to include still more 


‘xceptional cases, some of which are 
from kindergartens because there 
provisions for them. In an approxi- 
ay, it is safe to say, there are at least 
ildren out of every hundred enrolled 
attendance register, who constitute 
| hygiene problems and who need 
educational measures. For some 
| or other the kindergartens have not 
ed any of the special class and auxil- 
teacher provisions which have grown 
such an important feature of elemen- 
school praetice. It is highly desirable 
the kindergarten should enter sys- 
tieally into this same field of work. It 
iin that a considerable amount of 
tive and ameliorative work can be 
plished by beginning early and meet- 
behavior problems, the mental hy- 
problems, before the child reaches 
elementary school. From the stand- 
of child hygiene and public school 
‘there is no sound reason why special 
isions for educationally exceptional 
lren should be limited to pupils of ele- 
tary and secondary school age. 
It is not necessary to segregate these ex- 
ional preschool children in_ special 


lasses. It is possible to institute special 


lividualized programs for exceptional 
ldren within the regular kindergarten 
m. The very flexibility of the kinder- 
ten makes it possible. With only minor 
ustments of organization it will become 
sible to study the mental hygiene needs 
special cases and to provide for these 
ls in the ordinary kindergarten. This 

idualized special guidance work could 
readily developed by a mobile, semi- 

hed auxiliary type of kindergartner. 
Elementary education in general has 


en immeasurably benefited by the crea- 


n of special provisions for exceptional 
ldren. By the same token the status of 


normal preschool child will be much 
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improved if we cease to neglect the edu- 
cational welfare of the handicapped pre- 
school child. <A painstaking solicitude for 
one deaf child three years of age will, like 
the bread on the water, bring fruit to a 
thousand children who hear. 

We have given special consideration to 
these problems concerning the mental hy- 
giene of the preschool child because they 
represent a field of work on which nursery 
school and kindergarten can enter upon 
common terms. Whatever doubtings there 
may be on other issues, it is certain that 
mentally handicapped preschool children 
and the parents of these children are en 
titled to special educational guidance. 
Such special educational relief measures 
will always be ameliorated and human- 
izing; often they will prove preventive. 
Their application will also aid us in ar- 
riving at methods of approach to the whole 
problem of improved social control of the 


preschool period. 


THe SocraL Controu or PREscnoon 
IIYGIENE 

The social control of the preschool period 
is a rather broad and abstract phrase; but 
it is not an empty one, nor need it be a 
terrifying one. In spite of the relatively 
undefined legal status of the preschool age 
of childhood, there are already three agen- 
cies or institutions which unmistakably in- 
dicate a socialized trend away from neg- 
lect and toward positive protection. These 
three outstanding agencies are: the Infant 
Welfare (and Child Health) Center, dat- 
ing back to 1895; the nursery school, 


founded in 1816 and revived a century 


} 


later; and the kindergarten established in 
1837, and first incorporated in an Ameri- 
ean school system in 1873. In a certain 
sense all these three institutions are still in 
an embryonic, frontier stage of develop- 
ment. In many communities not one of 
them exists. Only ten children out of 
every hundred of kindergarten age attend 





: 
’ 
’ 
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a kindergarten in America. In some states 
the 
near zero. 


percentage enrolled is treacherously 
In New York City an astonish- 
ingly high percentage of infants are regis- 
tered in baby health stations and there are 
the 


Minne- 


almost a thousand kindergartens in 
publie school system of that city. 
apolis has undertaken an important pro- 
gram to extend more systematically the 
welfare and hygiene provisions for its pre- 
school children. Numerous demonstrations 
and similar 


tion in the field of preschool hygiene are 


movements toward coordina- 
under way throughout the country. 
Kansas City, Missouri, has accomplished 
a noteworthy piece of work with a moder- 
ate community chest appropriation, sup- 
plemented by the free service of over 3,000 
volunteers who in one 
13,000 hours of their time. 


established. 


year gave over 
A loeal chil- 
has been Its 


dren’s bureau 


purpose is officially stated as follows: 


To teach prevention rather than cure, and toy 
help parents to keep children well during their 
first six years and to bring them into school with 

al 


as few physical defects as possible. 


This purpose is effected by: 7 

(1) Edueating workers. 

(2) Taking 
dren, 

(3) Making a physical examination of all these 


a yearly census of preschool chil- 
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(VoL. XX, N 7 
dren growing as they should? Th, 
government wants to know.’’ 

So the preschool period of childh: 

the school period, is steadily coming wnder 
social control. The state can not, the 

will not, entrust the welfare of even young 
children entirely to the dictates o! 
home. In all sorts of ways the commu: 
through social effort, has entered upor 
task of surrounding the preschool 


with the same developmental safeey 


which have been extended to the sel 
child. It is an enormously complicated i 
task, but an inescapable one. It will pr 


less simple than the task of erecting | 
school buildings, 
study and compelling universal attendar 
The social control of the welfare of the sch 
preschool child will be concerned in a n 
individual and personal way with prever 
tive medicine, mental hygiene and parental 
guidance. 

We need not fear that the home is aly 
to be The purification 
milk and water, the establishment of pub! 
libraries and of public elementary schools ig 
have not weakened the home or bereft par t 
ents of their children. If we have vague s 
fears in regard to the nursery school move hygi 
ment, let us recall the kind of opposition 


organizing courses 


undermined. 





once a year. 
(4) Following up the 

physician to need attention, to learn if it has been 

given, and, where necessary, assisting parents to 


each case found by 


get children to physician, clinic, or hospital. 

(5) Keeping in a permanent file the p> pase 
history of each child, for the information of par- 
ents, the board of health and the school board. 

(6) Educating parents and the general public 
in the physical needs and proper care of children 
from birth to school age. 

(7) Promoting the formation of classes in home 
hygiene, parental care, nutrition of infants, home 
nursing and formation of health habits and taking 
into individual homes information as to the safe 
environment and care of children. 





The spirit of the Kansas City Children’s 
Bureau breathes in this legend found on 
one of its mailing eards: ‘‘Are your chil- 


which the kindergarten has had to meet age 
As late as 1900, a conservative formulated 
this protest: 

The kindergarten encroaches, without justifi 
tion or understanding, on these inalienable rights 
and duties [of the family], and thus injures the 
moral training of individual children, and 
hinders the progressive moral development of 
parents. 

If we do not admit this as a sound eriti- a 
cism of the kindergarten, shall we count it 
as one against the nursery school? 


ais 


Tue SocraL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NURSERY heal 
ScHOOL the 

The educational ladder of the American wuts 

publie school system is a tall one and a deen 


stout one, but it does not reach the ground 
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least, it does not have a solid footing. 
ne child out of every eligible ten at- 
kindergarten. A small proportion 
‘infants have the safeguards of con- 
is periodie medical supervision, either 
mily or health center physicians. <A 
small number attend nurseries with 
itional and hygienic advantages. Par- 
ontinue to exercise their natural pre- 
tives in the complicated task of rear- 
ildren, but without systematic prepa- 


[he significance of the Sery school 


n the fact that it represents a delib- 
e attempt to furnish a more solid sup- 
It is too 

irly to predict the course of the nursery 
school 

few in number and too varied in kind. 


for the edueational ladder. 


movement. These schools are still 
ut they are multiplying, and they carry 
th challenge and promise. 

Clustered about the base of the ladder 
now are four child welfare agencies: the 
nfant health station, the nursery school, 
» kindergarten and the home. All these 
wencies are concerned with maintaining 

health and development of the pre- 
school child. 
hygiene 
social 
agencies are brought into many-sided co- 
will the ladder of childhood 
ve a firm foundation. 

It is highly desirable that this work of 
coordination should be The 
nursery school ought not to grow into a 
unique, independent institution, and we 
must not view it too suspiciously as an 
Indeed the durability of 
its 


The preschool area of child 
natural unit in the field of 
Only when the varied 


is a 


endeavor. 


ordination 


hastened. 


invader. 
the nursery school will depend upon 
capacity to develop vital relations with the 
home, the family, the family physician, the 
health center and the kindergarten. Should 
the nursery school become a thinly dis- 
guised day nursery for the custody of chil- 
dren its future is doubtful. If, however, 
it becomes an educational adjunct to the 


alien 
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home for the instruction and guidance of 
ultimately 
training, it will actually strengthen rather 


parents and for preparental 
than weaken the modern day family. 

The home is, indeed, the foundational in- 
stitution of the social structure; it has per- 
sisted through the ages, but not without 
changes in to the fundamental 


needs of society and of the child. 


response 
Society 
is now demanding in rather clear terms 
that preschool children from birth to school 
entrance should receive the basic oppor- 
tunities for complete development, but it 
is not making the demand at the expense 
of the family. 
zeal to serve the immediate needs of the 


The nursery school in its 


child should serve them in such a way that 
the responsibility of the home is sharpened 
but not dulled. 
couraging to learn from one nursery school 
that the mothers have said that the nursery 


It is, therefore, very en- 


school instead of relieving had increased 


their burdens! This school, by the way, is 
conducted on a half-day rather than a full- 
day basis. 

It is by no means certain that we ought 
to commit ourselves at the beginning to a 
full-day nursery school session. Indeed, 
the requirements of different children for 
different ages vary so much that our whole 
nursery school practice might well be kept 
upon a basis as flexible and adjustable as 
a modern medical dispensary. It is 
possible that the organization of the kin- 
dergarten has become too fixed and rigid 
and that below the five-year age level in 
particular it should be free to render its 
services in an equally flexible manner. 
Theoretically it is impossible to draw an 
arbitrary line between the upper limits of 
the nursery school and the lower limits of 


also 


the kindergarten, and a high degree of 
flexibility as to program and procedure will 
aid in bringing these two agencies, nursery 
school and kindergarten, into cooperative 
and effective woserm Telations 
The nursery school should for the same 























in multiple contacts with all 
child health 


In some way or other our 


reason mainta 


forms of infant welfare and 


center activities 


periodic health service, which is now ren- 


dered by the baby health station and the 


child health center, should become related 
to the activities of the nursery school. 
The problems ot physical health and 


educational welfare are so inextricably re- 
lated that it is impossible to conceive that 
there will be a separate organization for 
the protection of the physical welfare on 
the one hand and of mental welfare on the 
other. The natural goal of present trends 
in child hygiene appears to be a broad and 
comprehensive type of developmental su- 
pervision which will make no arbitrary dis- 
tinctions between physical and mental hy- 
giene. Only by accepting such a concep- 
tion as that of developmental supervision 
ean the varied agencies in the field of pre- 
school hygiene be brought into integrated 
relation with each other. 

Finally there is one other unifying con- 
ception which should keep us all marching 
in the same direction, namely, the impor- 
tance of preserving in its fullness the nor- 
mal parent-child relation. There is actu- 
ally a tendency in the field of preschool 
hygiene that we shall place a dispropor- 
tionate amount of emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the child as a child. Such em- 
phasis may easily lead us astray in our 
philosophy and our practice. The only 
principle which can keep us from going 
too far astray in this complicated field is 
that which frankly accepts as basie and 
all-determining the preservation of the 
parent-child relation. Nursery school and 
kindergarten alike can receive much in- 
spiration as well as guidance by a recogni- 
tion of the central importance of this con- 
ception. 

ARNOLD GESELL 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION WEEK 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE issued on No 


whi ‘ P f7) 
nm which reads as foll 


a proclamati 


Education for the children of 


extending from the primary grad 
university, constitutes America’s 1 
tion to civilization. No child or y 
United States need be deprived ot the 
education suited to his age and deg: 
vancement. 

Ne vertheless, either through n¢ gl ger 
cause of unfortunate circumstances which 1 
controlled with sufficient effort, large nu 
children do full 


their life’s work to which they are justly ¢ 


not receive the preparati 
Many have reached maturity without even t 
ments of education. 

This demands the 


patriotic citizens. 


solicitud 


condition 
It involves not only t 
immediately coneerned and the comn 
which they live, but the nation itself, for t 
fare of the country depends upon the char: 
the intelligence of those who cast the ba 

Education has come to be nearer to t 
of the American people than any other sing ght 
lic interest. The plan of maintaining edu 
institutions from public funds did not origi: 
prevail in most of the states, and even where it C 
was in use it was but feebly developed in the 
days of the Republic. That plan did not arise s; 
taneously in the minds of all citizens. It was o1 
when the suggestion came forcefully, convincing 
and repeatedly from a few pioneers that popular 
interest was fully aroused. Vigorous campa 
were required not only to establish the 
public education, but also for its maintenance and tilize 
for its important extensions. : 

Campaigns of national scope in behalf of ed Me iar 
tion have been conducted annually since 192 
they have been increasingly effective with each su 


ceeding year. They have concentrated at 


upon the needs of education, and the cumulat _ 
impetus of mass action has been peculiarly ber a 
ficial. It is clearly in the interest of popular ed Nove 
cation, and consequently of the country, that thes mee 
campaigns be continued with vigor. mee 
In the last few years we have placed much ‘ , " 
phasis on vocational training. It is necessary ! ome 


men to know the practical side of life and b 
We want to have masters of « 
But it is also necessary to ! 


to earn a living. 

material resources. 
a broad and liberal culture that will enable mer 
think and know how to live after they have ear 


a living. An educated fool is a sorry sp 








y SO Ganger s to s ty is @ 
\\ t ther in this try. W 
te } w ii vy ft ‘ t 
k. 
I, Calvin Coolidge, President of 
States of America, do designate No 


. : 
nelusive, as American Educatior 


ge that the citizens do all they can t 
terests of education. It is especially 

1 that the governors of the states issu 

s emphasizing the services rendered by 


nal institutions, and calling upor 


observe the occasion by appropriate 


. lL urge that all civil officers whose duties 
lucation, and all persons connected with 


of teaching, exert themselves to dif 


ation conce rning the conditions and 


schools and to enhance appreciatior 

of education 

iviec, religious, social and other or 
s could contribute by conducting meet 


onstrations to promote the desire for 
Ministers of religion and members of 
ss are asked to exercise the means within 
wer to increase the enthusiasm for educa- 
lvancement and to stimulate zeal for en- 


itizenship. 


THE PERSIAN INDEMNITY 
SecreTaRY HvuGHES announced on November 
the American government has proposed 
Persian government that approximately 
$110,000 due the United States from Persia in 
irsement of the expense of sending the 
ser Trenton to escort the body of Major 
rt W. Imbrie back to the United States be 
ed for the ereation of a fund for the edu- 
n of Persian students in the United States. 
Major Imbrie was killed by a Persian mob 
serving as American Vice Consul at 
leheran. A note delivered to the Persian 
vernment by Wallace S. Murray, chargé 


Taires at Teheran, on the morning of 


mber 9, says: 


One question which is now outstanding between 
two governments with respect to the late inci 
t is that of reimbursement for the expenses in- 

1 dispatching an American man-of-war to 
rsia for the return of the Vice Consul’s remains, 
penses of which the Persian Government in 
te of July 29 has already expressed its 
ness to meet. It is anticipated that this 


| approximate $110,000. 
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My gov ent sires t tas t 
this « stion in a i t t 

‘ iendlyv re t s |} ¢ ; 
It is, therefore t ; t 
Persian Government’s understanding this ‘ 
ter be carried out by the establishment of a t1 

to be uti l t P 

st ts at institutions « urning in t 


Upon receipt of inf 7 that the Pers 
GOV ment is prepared t i out this sugges 
tion the precise arrangements which could best bk 
made to give effect thereto can be easily 
termined. My government believes that the Per 
sian Government will be in full agreement with its 
view that the plan suggested will result in promot 


a closer relationship and a better understand 


ing between the peoples of the two countries 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN POLAND 


In spite of the system of strict economy 
which is in force in Poland, the state is not r 
ducing the credits allocated to higher education, 
according to a report in the latest Bulletin pub- 
lished by the committee on intellectual coopera- 
tion, of the League of Nations. The Ministry 
of Education hopes, in fact, to obtain for the 
year 1925 credits 5 to 10 per cent. larger than 
those of 1924. 

In its proposals to the universities of Poland 
the ministry urges a reduction in administrativs 
expense to allow larger sums for pedagogic and 
scientific needs. The ministry proposes: 

(a) To grant to the different faculties, in addi 
tion to the credits provided in the budget for each 
laboratory or institute, a lump sum over which they 
would have full control for the purpose of increas 
ing, where necessary, the endowments of certain 
institutions ; 

(b) To authorize the universities and high schools 
to keep for their own requirements all savings ef 
fected in their credits instead of returning unex 
pended sums to the treasury. 


In order to encourage particularly gifted 
young students to adopt a scientific career, 
there will be created, alongside the ordinary 
and extraordinary chairs, a third category of 
professors. These assistant professors will be 
paid lecturers, from whom only a few hours’ 
teaching will be required; they will be granted 
prolonged vacations, which will make it pos- 
sible for them to go abroad and get into touch 


with science in other countries. 





i 
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With a view to securing a proper extension 
of chairs and curriculum, especially as regards 
the laid 


down that these universities shall specialize in 


provincial universities, it has been 
the following directions: Cracow: Institution of 
Slav Oriental 


Posen: Studies concerning the Western Slavs. 


studies. Lemberg: languages. 
Vilna: Archeology on the western boundaries 
of Poland. Studies concerning Lithuania and 


White Ruthenia. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE JAPANESE 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


A messaGe of thanks has been received by 
the officials of the New York City publie schools 
from Ryohei Okada, minister of education of 
Japan, for the gift of $56,594.78, which was 
contributed last year by the school children of 
the city for the relief of the boys and girls 
who had suffered from the Japanese earthquake. 

The gift, which was raised through the Junior 
Red been distributed among the 
various affiliated districts with a view to sup- 


Cross, has 
plying clothing and articles for school use, the 
minister’s message states. The text of his com- 
munication, as quoted in The Sun, is, in part, 


as follows: 


I can not but express a feeling of deep gratitude 
to you for having extended warm sympathy to these 
poor children and for having given them generous 
gifts of money, from far beyond the seas. When 
your kindness found publicity in the newspapers, 
all the people of Japan, and in particular the 
young sufferers, were profoundly moved by the 
spontaneous manifestation of the spirit of universal 
brotherhood. 

Your gifts of money wer® distributed among the 
various localities affected by the earthquake, in 
proportion to the number of suffering school chil- 
dren, and with these funds the local authorities 
supplied them with articles for school use, books, 
clothing and other necessaries, special attention 
being given to those whose privations were so 
serious that they found it difficult even to get their 
living. I assure you that in furnishing these sup- 
plies the authorities did all in their power to make 
the best possible use of your valuable gifts. 

You will be gratified to learn that temporary 
school buildings have since been set up, and the 
normal course of school work resumed. In ex- 
pressing my heartfelt thanks to you for your sym- 
pathy and assistance, I pray that ever greater 
happiness may bless you all who are animated by 


so generous a spirit. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN GREA7 
BRITAIN 


Owi1nG to the continued industria] 

cial depression in Great Britain, teac}, 
the publie primary schools may have t 

a further reduction in salaries for the 
scholastic year. A special conference 
subject was scheduled to be held at K 
Hall, London, on November 15, by mem 
the National 


representatives of the local and count 


Union of Teachers who 


ciations to attend for consultation. 

The Burnham Committee for Primary Se 
Teachers, which regulates salaries, recent}; 
formed the executive committee of the Nat 
Union of Teachers that the teachers’ 
submit to the continuance of the present 
(which are 934 per cent. less than the standa 
scales) had been refused by the educati 
thorities’ panel. The latter pressed for a 
ther reduction of 5 per cent. 

A statement presenting the position 
National Union of Teachers was published 
The Times Educational Supplement as { 


One of the difficulties of the Burnha 


mittee, which regulates teachers’ salaries, 


after the scales have been agreed to betwee 
resentatives of the teachers and the edu 
authorities and approved by the Board of | \ 
tion, certain authorities have broken away 


refuse to pay the agreed scales. At the 

the whole work of the Burnham Elementary ( 
mittee is in abeyance, consequent upon a 

by the authorities that the teachers should ag 
to a reduction of 10 per cent. on the existing s 
as a condition of further negotiation. This 
cent. is in addition to the 5 per cent. alrea 
ducted by the government to meet the cost ot 


sions. The teachers were prepared to agre 


the scales now in operation, which are 10 p 
below the standard scales as originally agr 
should be continued. 

In reply to Mr. A. A. Thomas, a former m¢ 
of the Burnham Committee, who wrote him 
matter, Mr. Asquith has now replied, throug 
private secretary, in the following terms: ‘+! - 
Asquith asks me to tell you that he agrees wit ig 
you that where scales of remuneration for te: 
have been agreed on by the local education 
ties they should be made obligatory. Nor 
see that any case has been made out for t! 
posed further reduction of 10 per cent. prior ¢ - 
negotiating new scales.’’ 





~7 





: 22, 1924) 


Cc. W. Crook, ex-president of the Na- 
on of Teachers, has addressed a letter 
Stanley Baldwin, the new prime minister, 
that the attitude of the Conservative 
towards the Burnham agreements and 
salaries generally is “entirely satis- 
to us, and that the full educational 
m of the Conservative Party has our 


approval and support.” 


COSTS OF EDUCATION IN N&w 
JERSEY 
MPARISON of costs of education in New 
y with teachers’ salaries trom 1900 to 1923 
een made by the State Department of Pub- 
struction and published in the Education 
n of the department. 
s shown that the cost of education per 
nereased from $16.03 in 1900 to $75.35 
1923, or approximately 357 per cent. In 
the cost per pupil was $28.16; in 1920 it 
$52.13; in 1923, $73.35. The average sal- 
iid to New Jersey school teachers has in- 
ased from $542.70 in 1900 to $715.46 in 
), $1,177.20 in 1920 and $1,699.50 in 1923. 
increase in 23 years has amounted to ap- 
imately 213 per cent. 
lhe Bulletin states: 


\ study of the yearly increases shows that the 
test change came in the years immediately fol- 
the conclusion of the World War. The 
aratively low salaries paid resulted in many 
g the teaching profession and caused a 
th of new entrants. For a period government 
ns and other clerical work proved more at 
ve than teaching. The shortage was not 
nated until the general raise in salary sched 
took effect. Since the school year ending in 
1919, the average salary has increased from 


> 


83.27 to $1,699.50 in 1923, or about 53 per 
Though there was a gradual rise between 
and 1919, probably just about equalling the 
sing purchasing power of a dollar, there was 
t a radical increase until the period of this 


High school cost figures submitted by district 
rks and secretaries of 115 of the 153 high- 
hool districts in New Jersey for the school 
ar of 1923-24 indicate that the median dis- 
t had a per pupil cost of approximately 


, . 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE GUNDERSON 
BILL IN NORTH DAKOTA 


At the November election, in North Dakota, a 
bill was submitted to the voters as an initiated 
measure upon petition of about 19,000 citizens 
of the state to reduce tax levies 25 per cent. 
below the tax levies of 1923. The bill safe- 
ruarded levies for sinking funds, interest on 
bonds, ete., but would have worked untold ir 
jury to the educational interests of the state by 
depriving all kinds of schools from the on 
room rural school to the university of proper 
funds for running expenses. 

The very title of the measure made it a very 
popular one. A measure that promised tax 
reduction was sure to be greeted with general 
favor. Unless a voter would examine it further 
and consider its effects upon education, roads, 
ete., his own selfishness would lead the taxpayer 
to vote for it. 

A tew of the largest taxpayers of the state 
organized a campaign for the measure. They 
furnished money freely for financing the cam- 
paign. Through public addresses, newspaper 
articles and special circulars, the voters were 
informed that the measure was a necessity to 
prevent the confiscation of all farms by high 
taxes, and that the measure would not injure 
education. Gross misstatements purporting to 
be statistics were freely used to support those 
statements. 

The North Dakota Education Association 
met less than two weeks before the elections. 
At the time of this meeting, a thorough cam- 
paign was planned to fight the bill. The pro- 
fession was thoroughly organized for vigorous 
and intensive work the ten days preceding No- 
vember 4. The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, The State Association of School Di 
rectors and the State Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion united with the North Dakota Education 
Association in the campaign. 

Mass meetings were held all over the state. 
Slides and four-minute speakers were used in 
the movies. Ads were used in the newspapers. 
Cireulars were sent to the voters. The subject 
was discussed freely in the schools, and the 
school children helped to bring the danger be- 
fore the voters of the state. The result was a 
defeat of the measure by a majority of about 
6.000. 
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PRESIDENT MURLIN OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


‘J re to the services of Lemuel H. Murlin 
as president of Boston University is paid by 
the trustees of the university In the following 
resolutions unanimously adopted at a meeting at 
the Boston Art Club. The resolutions adopted 


by the trustees follow : 


The trustees of Boston University in adopting 


l 'y ~ 
resolutions concerning the presidency of Lemuel 


Herbert Murlin would first record with emphasis 
the sire fact that the story of these thirteen years 
can not possibly be compressed into paragraphs or 
even into pages. Succeeding in 1911 into the head 
ship of an institution that was a late and bold 
comer into the well-established educational life of 
New England, Dr. Murlin’s administration has wit- 
nessed an almost unbelievable growth of that solid 
structure that he received from his noble predeces 
sors, William Fairfield Warren and William Ed 
wards Huntington. 

If any man in 1911 had ventured to roretell the 
actual figures of this growth, he would have been 
deemed a wild prophet: the student body has in 
creased from 1,425 to 11,001; the graduates have 
increased from 6,502 to 12,592; the faculties have 
increased from 187 to 490; the endowment has in- 
creased from $2,141,105 to $4,382,695; the current 
expense income has increased from $216,275 to 
$1,369,855. 

These figures are in themselves amazing tributes, 
and we will not permit our retiring president to 
become the victim of his own modesty by his dee- 
laration that this striking growth came while he 
was with us rather than because he was with us. 
We gladly acknowledge his splendid leadership in 
these years, insisting that the ancient historian’s 
phrase, ‘‘a part of which I was,’’ is not adequate 
to express the place which our president, as chief 
actor, has had in this drama of development. 

His policy of ‘‘pay as you go’’ has saved us 
from the shadow of heavy indebtedness. His pur- 
pose of welding the different and scattered depart- 
ments into a working unity has constantly enlarged 
the federal life of the university. His will to 
make the institution serve the city of Boston has 
made it a civic asset of inestimable value and has 
properly won the recognition of our great neighbor, 
Harvard. Amid all expansions the educational 
standards have been upheld, even though the tests 
of those standards have not been academic ab 
stractions but rather the living terms of service to 
the city and to the world. After these years of 
Dr. Murlin’s work with us, all doubt as to the 


enlarging sphere of Boston University was ban- 


shed, whether from the popular 1 

t t t W cont t 

I ] itions of! ir country's ( Fiat 
Nor would these resolutions be 
tatement of the fine personal relat 
sident has sustained with students 

t stees Toward the students his 

! one of fatherhood, as if indeed t 

people had been adopted into his ow 

the faculty he has been no heartless ¢; 

but rather a tireless comrade in ser 


rifice. Amid the trustees he has bee 


expressing frankly and strongly his 
vet willing at all times to vield to « 
ment, reached after full discussion. 17 


of this board declare that his consec: 
great work has ofttimes been to them a 
and that his patience has never failed t 
them an example. Nor should we fail t 
that we have all counted Dr. Murlin as « 
and we rejoice that, while the severa 
official relations will remove our president, 
not take away our friendship for him, or his f 
ship for us. 

Our resolution may well turn, without int 


to the presidential home so that we may 





Mrs. Murlin in our words of apprecia 


has been the calm and gracious center of t S 


life of the university and has likewise been t 


encourager and consoler of our president 
many trying times that must inevitably cor 
administration of so large an institut 


therefore insist that concerning her thes 


modest even as she is modest, be entered in t 


records of this corporation. 

We bid them farewell as ere long they s 
to Indiana to enter upon the service of their 1 
Alma Mater, DePauw University, congratulat 
the constituency of that honored college uj 
curing Dr. Murlin as its leader. We can scar 
wish for them there anything more than they 
won here—a long term of personal happiness 
affectionate admiration of hosts of people, 
professional success that will attract the att 
of the educational world. 

Finally, we declare that such benedictions as 
hearts of the trustees of Boston University 
give are not withheld from Lemuel Herbert 


uf 
lin, but are bestowed upon him eagerly a1 
ishly, accompanied by our prayers that the ‘ 


whose minister he is may bless him evermor: 
THE ENDOWMENT FUND OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


At the opening dinner on November 14 
600 workers in the $10,000,000 campaign 











of Rochester, gifts 


2 500,000 fre 


University wert 


ym George Eastman 


000 from the General Education 
New York. It was also made known 
ol the unive rsity, who bear 

n on October 15, have already 

ed their goal of $1,000,000, which 
ed as their share of the enterprise. 


1,200 alumni out of 1,600 gradu 


é subseribed $8 9.000, Among the 


scriptions Lrom rraduates are those 
r. Alling, president of the Alling & 
Dr. 


the 


Company, ol Rochester, $100,000; 


Munn, of New York, president of 
States Life Insurance Company, $50,- 
el W. Bowen, of Detroit, 
Ferry & Co., $50,000; Charles A. 


yrnev of Chi ago, $50,000, and Albert 


treasurer 


rris, of New York, vice-president of the 
rk Central Railroad, $25,000. 
ampaign was instituted by a group of 
Rochester citizens. While consider- 
preliminary work has been done, it is now 
d to complete raising the $10,000,000. 
the 


e for men to the 87-acre site now occupied 


purpose is to enlarge and remove 


e Oak Hill Country Club on the Genesee 
er, to rededicate the present campus and 
ngs to the eollege for women and to add 
1.000 to the endowment of the College of 
nd Sciences. 
development of the college, which was 
ed in 1850 and has long been overcrowded, 
the 
the 
and of 


decided upon in order to raise it to 
endowment, of 
Medicine 
which have recently been given to the 
sity of Rochester. The School of Medi- 


which will admit its first class next Sep- 


equipment and 


endowed Schools of 


er, is now building on land adjacent to 
Oak Hill site, and the successful outcome of 
present campaign will make it possible to 
blish the eollege for men and the School of 


licine in close proximity. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT BINGHAM’S RESIG 
NATION FROM THE YALE FACULTY 


resignation of Hiram Bingham, Ph.D., 


, governor-elect of Connecticut, from the 
lty of Yale University has been formally 
pted by vote of the University Corporation. 
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Mr. Bingham, 


ate, has been a member of the fa 


at present lieutenant-gove 


ot Yale 


| niversity SINncé 


of Latin-American history since 1915 

His letter of resignation, addressed to Pres 
dent Angell on November 5, was as follows 

In view of the sing | ‘ 5 
\ I im ! Vy ca | t I 1 t t ¥ 
Will accept my resignation as a member tr the 
Ur versity Faculty, this resignat to tal effect 

nediately. 

With sincere regard and deep apy t 
your kindness, believe me t re! 


The university corporation accepted the 


nation of Professor Bingham in the following 


vote: 

Voted: to accept the resignation of Professor 
Bingham with regret and at the sa time to ex 
press to him the congratulations of the Presi t 
and Fellows on his election as Gover of the 


State of Connecticut. 


Professor Bingham will become a member of 
the university corporation, ex-officio, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, when he assumes the office of 


gov- 


ernor. He was graduated from Yale in 1898 
and is known for his Peruvian explorations. 
During the war he was commanding officer of 
the 


France. 


Aviation Instruction Center, Issoudin, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Bertram E. Packarp, deputy commissioner 
of education in Maine, was elected president of 
the New England Association of School Super- 
intendents at the recent Boston meeting. Burr 
J. Merriam, of Framingham, was chosen vice- 
president, and Carroll H. White, of Barre, Vt., 
Fred D. Wish, of Hartford, Conn., and William 
New i Conn., directors 


A. Hanson, ot London, 


until 1927. 


Witutiam J. BECKETT, 
schools of Trenton, N. J., was elected president 
of the New Jersey State Teachers 
on November 12 at the annual meeting held in 
Atlantic City. He succeeds Samuel H. M: 
Ilroy, of Newark. George J. Smith, of Clifton, 
was elected first vice-president; Miss Josephine 
R. Klages, Camden, second vice-president, and 
Miss Harriet J. 
president. 


superintendent ot 


Association 


Outwin, Paterson, third vie« 
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At the meeting of the New York Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club on November 8, the following officers 
elected: President, Frederick W. Mem- 
mott, principal of Mark Hopkins Junior High 


were 


School, Brookly n; first vice -preside nt, H. Brew- 
ster Willis; second vice-president, Joseph 8. 
Taylor; secretary, Matthew D. 


urer, James B. T. Demarest. 


Quinn, treas- 


Dr. George WILLARD FRASIER was inducted 
into office as president of Colorado State Teach- 
Speakers at the 
inaugural ceremony and at the banquet which 
Dr. 
Charles MceKenny, president of Michigan State 
Normal College, and Dr. Guy Maxwell, presi- 
dent of the Winona, Mich., State Teachers’ Col- 


lege. 


ers’ College on November 21. 


followed included President Frasier, 


Dr. WituiAM M. JArprne, president of the 


Kansas Agricultural College, has been ap- 


pointed by President Coolidge an additional 
member of the president’s Agricultural Com- 
mission. 


Tue name of James G. Cutler, former mayor 
of Rochester, N. 
New York legislature for election to the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, to fill out the term of the late Pliny 
T. Sexton, chancellor emeritus. The term of 
Charles B. Alexander, of Tuxedo, N. Y., will 
expire on January 1, and nomination will also 


Y., will be presented to the 


be made to fill this vacaney. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Cranston, of Santa 
Ana, California, was recently presented by the 
teaching staff with an active life membership 
in the National Edueation Association, in ap- 


preciation of his services to the city schools. 


M. Paut PAIn.eve, professor of mathematics 
in the Paris, recently elected 


president of the French Chamber of Deputies 


University of 


and formerly premier, will continue to give 
lectures at the university for two days in each 
week, 

Sir Exvutiot Granam Corvin has been ap- 
pointed a governor of the Charterhouse School, 
London, in place of the late Bishop Gibson. 


THE courses in education at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, have been made a full depart- 
ment under direction of Professor Frank L. 
Wright, a graduate of Wisconsin and of the 
School of 


Harvard Graduate Edueation, who 
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was professor of education at Teachers ( 
Greeley, Colorado, 1915-23, and lecture, 


cation at Boston University last year 


THE new principal of the Jersey Cit 
Training School is W. A. Messler, { 
years a secondary school principal in t} 

Mrs. 


fornia, has succeeded Mrs. Elizabeth P} 


Heten Hastines, of Oakla: 


as a member of the State Board of Edy 
of California. 

Mrs. Cora WiLson Stewart has be 
pointed a member of the commission . 
With her upor 
mittee are representatives of Honduras, || 


removal of illiteracy. 


China, India, Canada and Japan. 


Dr. I. N. Epwarps, assistant professor . 
history of education in the University of | 
cago, is in the employ this fall of the | 
which has bee 
pointed by the governor to draft reco: 


Legislative Commission 


tions to the legislature on schools. 


J. Lee CUNNINGHAM, former superinte: 
of schools of Bryant County, Oklahoma, 
been appointed to the faculty of the Ok! 
Southeastern Teachers’ College. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. F. Cook, of Hinsd: 
Ill., has been reelected at a salary of $6, 
John Graurud has been elected assistant su; 
intendent at a salary of $4,500. 

Tue salary of James N. Muir, superinte: 
of the Bethlehem, Pa., publie schools, has 
raised from $5,350 to $6,500. 


ProFEssOR CHRISTIAN Gauss, head of the di Comvan 
partment of Romance languages at Princet Rastade 
University, has been granted a year’s le: ™ 
absence and will leave shortly for Europ: ad 

Dr. R. N. Corwin, professor at Yale Unive: =" 
sity, is in Europe on a six-weeks’ trip. 0 

HaruaAn F. Stone, United States Attorney ng pl 
General, was the principal speaker at the in- TH 
auguration of Huger W. Jervey as dean ot th Haney. 
Law School of Columbia University on Nove! ty hi 
ber 17. tablet 

Dr. A. E. MorGan, president of Antioch ‘ here 
lege, gave an address on November 10 bi sors f 
the student body of the College of the Cit ir. Ha 


4 
Y } 


New York on the vocational system used at -\ re 
tioch College. the lib 








1924] 


CARLYLE, of the 
sity of Oxford, lectured at Brown Uni- 


ssoR ALEXANDER J. 


recently on “Some aspects of the pres- 


tical and social conditions in England 


CuarLes W. E ior, president emeritus 
vard University, presided at a sympo- 
the 


Alpha, at Cambridge on November 18 


rranged by Harvard branch otf 


next war.” 


SiGNIFICANT lines of advance during the 
ter century” is the general theme of a 
six lectures to be given by members 

University of Wisconsin faeulty under 

Phi 


The lectures are to be given one 


rection of Kappa Phi, university 

society. 
month throughout the academic year, for 
veneral public and students. In November, 
subject is “Medicine,” by Dr. A. S. 


In December, “The relations of capital 


Loeven- 

ibor,” by Professor John R. Commons, of 

economies department; January, “Animal 

’ by Professor M. F. Guyer; February, 

communication,” by Professor E. M. 

Terry; March, “Chemistry,” by Professor J. H. 

Mathews, and in April, “Political science,” by 
essor F. A. Ogg. 


\ MEMORIAL service for the late Dr. William 
Shanklin, president emeritus of Wesleyan 
was held at the last 


ersity, university 


JONATHAN TRUMBULL 
merican government has been established at 


professorship of 


rvard University by citizens of Connecticut. 
The gift is in acknowledgment of the return to 
Historical 


Connecticut by the Massachusetts 


Society of the priceless Trumbull papers. 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 has been re- 
ved by Boston University to establish the 
rden P. Bowne chair of philosophy in the 
craduate school of the university. 
‘ professor of philosophy in the university. 


Bowne was 


Tue friends and associates of James Patton 
Haney, late director of art in the New York 
ty high schools, are presenting a memorial 
et in his honor to New York University, 
where he taught many art teachers and super- 


visors from all over the country. A portrait of 


Dr. Haney, modeled in relief by Chester Beach, 
be permanently installed in the aleove of 
The presentation took place on 


the library. 
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November 16. Dr. 


created a fund to place useful books on art in 


Haney’s friends have also 


this alcove, to be known as the Haney Art 
Library. 


Dr. CHARLES L. Watson, state geologist and 
professor of geology at the University of Vir 


ginia, died on November 10. 


Lupo HARTMANN, 
history in the University of Vienna, died on 
Professor 
the 


Austrian Republie at Berlin, after 1918. He 


PROFESSOR professor of 
November 14, aged fifty-nine years. 


Hartmann was for two years minister of 


was a son of Moritz Hartmann, the poet. 


The Oxford Magazine records the death re 
cently of Mr. Basil H. Blackwell, who estab 
lished his famous shop in 1879 and of whom 
the journal says: “No man has done more for 


the sale of good books in Oxford 


the Association of 


Governing Boards of State Universities and A] 


THE annual meeting of 


lied Institutions was held in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 10 and 11. 


THE annual state conference of consolidated 
high schools of Oklahoma was held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma on November 7, in charge 
of Dr. W. W. Phelan, dean of the School of 
Education of the university. 


AMONG the speakers at the annual meeting 
of the Missouri State 
held at Kansas City, November 12 to 15, were 


Teachers’ Association, 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University ; Professor Macy Campbell, 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ College; Dean C. 
E. Chadsey, of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. H. 8. Clark 
University; Professor F. N. Freeman, of the 


Curtis, of 
School of Education, University of Chicago; 
Professor Lucy Gage, of Peabody College; Pro- 
fessor H. H. Goddard, of Ohio State Univer- 
sitv; Florence M. Hale, of the Maine Depart- 
ment of Education; Superintendent F. M. Hunt, 
of Oakland, Cal.; State Superintendent C. A. 
Lee, of Missouri; Superintendent Wm. McAn- 
drew, of Chicago; Superintendent J. H. New- 
lon, of Denver; Dr. J. F. Williams, of Colum- 
bia University, and Professor F. M. Wright, of 
Washington University. 

THe colleges and 
D. C.. will be hosts to the Association of Col- 


schools of Washington, 
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leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual convention on November 28 and 29. U. S. 
J. Tigert and President W. 


George Washington University, 


Commissioner John 
M. Lewis, of 
will 
the general topie “Progressive education” and 
“What the college expects of 
include Dr. Otis W. 


give addresses of welcome. Speakers on 


its freshmen” will 
Caldwell, director of the 
School, University; Head- 
Wilson Farrand, of the Newark, N. J., 
(Academy ; Dean Herbert Hawkes, of 
College, and Dr. P. T. 
Yale. Sessions will be held on No- 
vember 29 of the College Conference on English 
Atlantie States, the Association 
Language Middle 
States and Maryland, the Classical Association 
of the Atlantie States and the Science Section 


Lincoln Columbia 
master 
Columbia 
Walden, acting dean ot 


freshmen at 


in the Central 


of Modern Teachers of the 


of the Association of 


Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 


Colleges and Preparatory 


THE legislative budget of the New York State 
Department of Edueation requests the Legis 
lature for salary increases aggregating $115,190, 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1925. The 


largest increase, for $2,500, is asked for Deputy 


Commissioner Frank B. Gilbert. He is now re 
Under the 
$10,000, 


eeiving $7,500. new schedule as filed 


he would receive There are several 
requests for increases of $1,000 each among the 
salaried positions in the depart 
ment. Dr. James M. Sullivan and Dr. 


M. Wiley, assistant 


$6,500 to 


more highly 
Georce 
commissioners, seek an in 


from $7,500. Dr. James I. 
Wver, director of the State Library, and Dr. 
John M. Clarke, director of the State Museum, 
ask raises from $5,500 to $6,5 Other 


the 


crease 


00 each. 


officials of museum are requesting similar 


increases. Salary increases for minor em- 
ployees average about $250. 
Mrs. Witiarp Straicut has established a 


research fellowship for study in China, earry- 
ing a stipend of $2,000 a year for 3 years. 
Application blanks may be obtained from Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Edueation, 522 Fifth 
New York City. 


Avenue, 


YaLe University has received a fund of $15,- 
Walter A. the 
Club ot 


000 Hope, president of 


trom 


New York, for the Prince- 


Prineeton 
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New 


in honor of 


York scholarship 
the Ya e { 
their 


by that ciub 
commemoration of 
World War. 


WITHIN the past ten years there 
increase of $2,754,952 in the 
grounds, buildings, equipment and 
the 18 Negro schools sponsored DY 
on tor Negroes ot 
1913, the 


tion was placed at $1,396,948 an 


ment of Edueat 


Episcopal Church. In 


$4,141,000. The number of studs 
in this time from 5,969 to 6,862 
ber of teachers from 358 to 469. I) 


oft eases decreases in enrollment were « 


the elementary rrad 


elimination of 
institutions and placing the respons 

this work upon the publie schools. \ 
been general the 


elimination has 


secondary and college departments 


creased. 


On the recommendation of the San |} 
Board of Public Works, the I 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors 
mended an appropriation of $15,200 
ration of plans and specifications 1 
£900,000 Galileo High Sehool annex 
The committee a 

$2,179 


nasium buildings. 


the expenditure of 


tor prep 
the mn r 


and specifications for 


School. 


plans 
Mission High 


Tue bond issue for the schools of the 
Omaha for $2,500,000 earried two to o 
recent election. This makes a total of $5, 
for school 


000 voted bonds durt 
administration. 


“An int 


progress of Canad an ea 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: 


event in the 
was the opening of the two new arts 
of the University of Western Ontar 
tober 16 and 17. A 


sentatives from the principal univers 


large number 


Canada and the United States agreed 
ing the singular beauty of the buildi 
two hundred and seventy acres of p 
cround, and the wide prospect over the 


river, the city of London and surrour din 


vala-dressed in every color of the fall 
doctor ot 


The degree of laws as alt 








SCHOOL AND SOCIETY was conterred 
ai convocation upon a number ol 


educators representing the Ontario 
e ot Universities, Western and East 
and the United States. One of 


ers at the convocation, Dr. Cody, of 


rmer Minister of Education for 


ted the significance of this young 
‘'s rapid expansion. Supported in 


liberality ot the City of London 
years past, but mainly now by the 
treasury, the Univers ty ol Western 
rds an example, said Dr. Cody, 
ay trom state centralization to a 
egree ol ‘devolution.’ The Province 
) SLIULL gives ils Main support to the 
of Toronto, but makes a considerable 
to Queen’s University in the east 


University of Western Ontario at 


University of Maine will ask the next 


egislature for considerably more than a 


id a half dollars, according to a state- 
cently issued. Of this amount $500,000 
sought as an emergency appropriation 

e construction of a new heating plant, 
=125,000 to be requested for each year during 
t four years. The remainder, which has 
definitely established, is for general 


rative purposes and new buildings. 


Harvard College Yard is to be cloistered 
erection of buildings that will shut off 
scenes and sounds, and four structures 
ojected and others that may be built will 

; that serve to screen the campus. Coin- 

t th the making public of models of the 
plated new buildings, it has been an- 
1 that the University Committee on Plan- 
1 voted approval of the principle of 
tering, under conditions that will avoid “ap 
nee of monastie or snobbish seclusion.’ 
esterly side of the vard will first be filled 
buildings. Exeavation is already under 
for a new office building, to be known as 
nting house, on the site of Dane Hall, at 
thwest corner. Three new dormitories 
be erected, one on each side of Holden 
and the third on the west side of Mat- 
Hall. Massachusetts Hall, close by, is 
ng reconstructed as a dormitory. It is 


7 
lege. 


lest building now standing in the e 
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rue Legislature of Mississippi for 1924 au- 
thorized the establishment of a second state nor 
mal college at some point in the Delta—th 
western part of the state, on the Mississippi 
River. Cleveland was selected as the s te ol 
the college, the citizens of the ec inty having 
donated their Agricultural High School prop 
erty for that purpose. The other state normal 
school was established twenty years ago at Hat- 


tiesburg, with Dr. Joseph Cook as president. 


Hersert B. Sworr, executive editor of th 
New York Wor i, has established at Hobart 
College an annual prize of $250, for the next 
five vears, for the best original essay on a sub 
ject ol 


} + } ‘ 
reneral interest selected from any de 


partment of study at the college. 


As the result of a survey recently made by 
the State Health Department of West Virginia, 
it is estimated by Dr. W. T. Henshaw, head ot 
the department, that elementary school chil- 
dren in the state will be absent from their class 
rooms an aggregate of more than 1,221,000 day Ss 
before the end of the present school year, be- 
cause of common colds. It is estimated that 
this enforced absence will cost the taxpayers at 
least $336,000, exclusive of the cost of medi- 
cines. Common colds cause an annual average 
of three days’ absence trom school for each ele- 
mentary pupil, it being estimated that the cost 
of operating an elementary school is about 30 


cents a day per pupil. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, has been selected as the 
next city to receive a demonstration child-gui 
dance clinic conducted by the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Iygiens as part of the Com- 
monwealth Fund’s program for the prevention 
of delinquency. Arrangements have | 
for placing a demonstration, under the direction 
of Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, in Cleveland on De 
cember 1, where it will remain tor a minimum 
period of one vear. The elinie is to tw ion oO} 


a community-wide basis, and will accept prob- 


lem children from the public schools, social 
agencies, juvenile court, parents, physicians 


and any one who has contact with such children 


It will cooperate closel with all agencies in ne 


; ] } ‘ ‘ all 
community, in order that treatme! sO i 
ueational and medical—mavy be carried ont most 


effectively. It will establish and continue its 
work under the auspices of the Welfare Fed- 


eration of Cleveland and the Mental Hygiene 
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Committee of that organization. A special ad- 
visory committee has been appointed by the 
Welfare Federation and is now working out the 


general policies for the clinie. 


The 


writes: 


Mechanical 
With the approval of the Code of 
School 


Journal of Engineering 


Lighting Buildings as an American 
Standard by the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, a demand for definite, detailed 
and up-to-date specifications for lighting school 
buildings, on the part of the architects of school 
buildings, school superintendents, school boards 
and regulatory bodies has been met. The pres- 
ent code is the result of a thorough revision of 
the code prepared and issued in 1918 by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. Considerable 
interest was manifested in the original code, as 
is evidenced by the fact that it was adopted 
shortly after its publication by the New York 
State Department of Education as a guide in 
planning the artificial lighting of school build- 
ings in that state. The Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin used it as a basis for the prepa- 
ration of the Wisconsin School Lighting Code, 
effective 1921. 


incorporated in building codes in several states 


Provisions of the eode have been 


and municipalities, and have led to marked im- 
provements in school lighting throughout the 
The new code differs chiefly from the 
old in being more specific. The 
raised to 


country. 
illumination 
with 
modern practice; specifications of definite re- 


standards have been conform 
quirements under the glare rule have been in- 
cluded; a limiting ratio of maximum intensity 
to minimum intensity in classrooms has been 
included in the rule relating to distribution of 
artificial light; reflection factors have been 
specified in the rule relating to color and finish 
of interior; the rule relating to exit and emer- 
gency lighting has been amplified and a rule 
relating to the illumination of blackboards has 
been added. The rules themselves are clear and 
concise, occupying less than four pages. They 
are followed by a non-technical discussion of 
the importance of compliance with them, and 
directions for carrying them out. These are 
accompanied by simple diagrams, illustrations 
of good and bad lighting, ete. The present code 


was developed and adopted by unanimous action 
of a large and representative sectional com- 
mittee made up of official representatives of 
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the technical, educational and industria] ore 
izations concerned, acting under the leader 
of the Lluminating Engineering Societ 
the American Institute of Architects. 


CuicaGco’s public evening schools enro|! 
more than 50,000 persons in the past se! 


year. ‘These schools offer courses divided jnty 
six groups: English for the foreign-born; ¢ 


mentary-school subjects, high-school su! 

home economics, commercial subjects and i 

trial subjects. The most popular classes 

those for foreign-born, which enrolled 11,79) 
persons, more than one third of them won 
Commercial classes enrolled the next great; 
number, 10,260. More than half the stud 
in the commercial group were women, most « 
whom studied stenography and _ typewriti 
The home economics courses, which includ 


cooking, plain sewing, trade dressmaking j 
trade millinery, were attended by nearly 6,000 
About 9,000 men and 300 women 
Auto 
bile engineering was the most popular of the 


2,520 men : 


women. 
registered in the industrial courses 


industrial subjects, enrolling 
women. Mechanical drawing and electricit: 
tracted more than 1,000 students each. Otl« 
well-attended courses were machine-shop work, 
woodworking, applied chemistry and printing wer 
High-school courses enrolled nearly 10,000 stu 
dents, English standing first among the subjects 
taught with 2,812 students, physical educatior 
second, with 2,289 and mathematies third, \ 
1,611. 
education, the high-school courses included such of I 
subjects as vocal music, orchestra, radio, jour- 
nalism, commercial art and dramaties. Work 
done in the evening high school is credited 
toward a high-school diploma. Altogether, 52. rr 
682 students attended the evening courses, more ae 


than half of them men. CE 


Beside academic subjects and physical 


Tne Bureau of Education, in a recent pro- 
nouncement on rural schools, says: 

No careful study for the country at large has he e 
yet been made of the best, cheapest and safest meth 
ods of transporting children to and from schoo! 
It is almost impossible to carry out such a stud) the s 
at present because records have not been kept, nor elim 
costs computed, nor methods carefully compared He 
even though pupil transportation has been goime nee 
on for the past fifty years, and forty-one stat mae 


shat AUS 
spent over twenty-two millions of dollars for thst 


purpose in 1922. Rural school superintenden 








ards of education, district trustees and 
ichers are urged to make a special effort 
11 year 1924-1925 to keep complete ree 
pupil transportation. The amount of 
nvested in new trucks ean not be charged 
yrtation costs, but is properly a part of 
itlay. The depreciation in value of the 
s is a part of the transportation cost for 
Interest on the money invested in 
3, drivers’ salaries, oil, gasoline, repairs and 
ipkeep are all items that should be used 
g what it costs to take the children to 
1 school. In the final working out of the 
some unit which ineludes the three items 


r of pupils, time and distance—should be 


e German house which is conducted as a 
me for women students in the department of 
German at the University of Wisconsin is to be 
tinued this year, under the direction of Miss 
\. B. Ernst, instructor in the department. 
{bout 20 students will live in the house and 
50 may board there. The house will offer 
facilities to students in German, as the 
French house does for students in that language. 
an active force on the campus for several 
before the war but was closed from June, 
1918, till September, 1923. The enrollment in 
German courses at the university has shown a 
rked inerease, with 40 per cent. more stu 
dents last year than the year before. The be- 
ling elasses showed an increase of 60 per 
The general rate of increase in the uni- 
versities comprising the American Association 
Universities was only 11 per cent. 





DISCUSSION 


THE ACADEMIC STATUS OF SPANISH 
[He review ScHoo. anp Society of the 
irth of October, 1924, contains an article by 


C. E. Seashore, dean of the Graduate College, 


e State University of Iowa, under the title 
he academic status of Spanish,” in which 
condemns the “most astonishing” “careless- 
ss and shortsightedness of faculties’ because 
ey do not follow his particular opinion, limit 


the study of Spanish in the universities and 


é 





eliminate it completely from the high schools. 


He admits that the demand for Spanish is 


normous. “In a number of universities the 


rush for Spanish has been so great that the 


re 


gistration for that subject has had to be 


sed early in the registration.” These facts 
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set to work the reasoning power of Dean Sea- 
shore and, while trying to find the causes of 
such a rare phenomenon, he discovers that 
“this is due to the fact that Spanish is in itself 
an easy language to learn, but (2 


) perhaps 
more so to the fact that it lacks the scholarly 
traditions, constituency on the faculty staff 
and technical literature which we find in French 
and German.” His first reason is entirely 
wrong: Spanish is not an easy language to 
learn, as anybody who has studied it can tell 
Dean Seashore. Spanish offers as many diffi 
culties as French or German in grammar and 
vocabulary and many more in idiomatic ex 
pressions. It is true that its spelling is very 
simple and easy, but the language itself is not 
to blame for this. The advantage it thus enjoys 
is due to the very good care that the Spanish 
Academy takes of it. 

As for his second reason (he says that it is 
a fact, but I am not so sure about it), I must 
confess that I am shortsighted enough not to 
see how “the scholarly traditions, constituency 
on the faculty staff and technical literature” 
of a language should make that language un 
popular. It seems to me that it should be just 
the opposite. Dean Seashore states that the 
reason given for the study of Spanish is “that 
the student may want Spanish as a speaking 
language in foreign commerce,” and he refutes 
this argument by stating “that on this point it 
is safe to say that in the northern two thirds 
of the United States not more than a smal! frac- 
tion of one per cent. of all the students who 
elect Spanish will ever use it as a speaking 
language.” In reply to this statement I may 
say that we have still left the south and one 
third of the north of the United States; that 
the northern two thirds of the United States 
may use it, if not orally, at least in writing, 
for correspondence, or for reading Spanish, 
Mexican, Central American and South Amer 
ican books, reviews and newspapers; that they 
may use it orally for political or military pur 
poses in the same countries or in the Philippine 
Islands, Cuba, Puerto-Rico, Santo Domingo, 
Panama, ete. 

But why all this opposition to the study of 
Spanish? Because Dean Seashore sees with 
regret that Spanish is growing in importance 
at the expense of French and German, and he 


would rather see these two last languages grow 
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at the expense of Spanish. Dean Seashore QUOTATIONS 
divides the learne d literature ot to day ( | sup- AMHERST’S NEW PRESIDENT 


pose he means scientific literature, because he 
does not seem to give any importance to litera- 
ture) into three great groups, English, French 
and German, which, by the way, is not fair to 
other peoples, for example, the Italians, who 
have contributed at least as much as the Eng- 
lish, French or Germans to the advancement of 
science. Starting from this hypothesis, Dean 
that 


because modern 


Seashore states French and German are 


more necessary scholars must 


know them for research. This is his only reason 


and not a very strong one indeed, for if only 


one fraction of one per cent. of those who 


study Spanish are going to use it orally, I am 
sure that only one fraction of one per thousand 
of those who study German or French are going 


to use any of these languages orally. 


One must bear in mind that the number of 
scholars is very limited anywhere. Dean Sea- 
shore, dean of the Graduate School of Iowa 


University, is thinking a great deal of his side 
of the question, namely, graduate studies, and 
has overlooked the other sides. Besides, many 
scholars would need Spanish more than French 
or German, namely, those who would study 
American history, botany, languages, travels, 
The North Amer- 
icans, for reasons that everybody knows, must 


exploration or colonization. 


be in continuous and intimate contact with 
their American brothers who speak Spanish, 
and the only possible way to know them well 
and understand their psychology is by study- 
ing their language. Therefore I think it quite 
reasonable to start the study of Spanish early, 
at least in the high schools, because, by doing 
so, many boys and girls are given the oppor- 
tunity to learn a language which many of them 
will use in the various phases of their relations 
with the twenty independent republics of North, 
Central and South America whose native lan- 
guage is Spanish. The ever increasing study 
of Spanish has been a step forward and the 
North Americans are not going to give it up, 
because they see plainly the many advantages 
they are deriving from it. Spanish has come 
to stay, and the demand for it will increase 
mere and more in proportion to the rapid 
growth of the countries speaking it. 
Jvan Cano 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


THE the 
George D. Olds as president of Ambherst 


circumstances of inaugurat 
lege last Friday were perhaps particula: 
pressive in view of the situation which bh; 
ceded the President Meikli 


resignation in June, 1923, although cle: 


occasion. 


result of defects in his administration o 
college, had been made in many quarters ; 

of controversy over the question whet 
board of trustees should exercise the pow: 
overriding the policies of an existing 

It was thought at the time, ev: 
those who were most convinced that the resic 


president. 


nation of Dr. Meiklejohn was necessary, 
the misunderstandings which would inevit 
surround the incident might seriously affect t 
progress of the college for at least the two « 
three following years. 

On the contrar\ 
spite the widespread idea that the undergr 


No such result ensued. 


ate support of President Meiklejohn would le: 
to a decrease in student membership, the 1 


l 


ber of students who failed to return to Amherst 
in the ensuing term was considerably less t! 
the number of new students who applied 
The sele 


tion of Dean Olds as the new president turn 


admission even to the upper classes. 


out to be the happiest possible solution ot 
such difficulty as existed. 
tion, it was handicapped by the fact that ID: 


} 


As a complete so 
Meiklejohn was technically retained in office ‘1 
for another year, with leave of absence under 


full salary. That year having now expired, D: 


Olds undertook on Friday the full responsibil Ror 
itv of the office. It appears that the demonstr: 

tion of the very large number of alumni and 4 
undergraduates who attended the induction for- - 
malities last Friday was marked by exceptional , 


loyalty and enthusiasm. 

The inauguration speech by President Olds 
was characterized by a certain simplicity and ve 
downrightness, and by an absence of philoso- ai 
phizing over the existing problems, which wet md 
explainable both by the character of the mat val 
and by the nature of the oceasion. The speee! 
as a whole, however (it was only partial! 


quoted in the dispatches), was distinctly notable as 
for its affirmation that, in the judgment of this r 
new 70-year-old incumbent of the presidency, foot] 
the faculty and the college must be always and Me 


readily receptive to the new ideas in educatio! 








se with the new circumstances of the 

ry, Olds set torth firmly his own opinion 
nstitution which does not move forward 
such lines will surely be moving back- 
jut he laid equal emphasis on the fact 
ise college or university will be that 
jually respects the conservative idea and 
cressive idea, and which shapes its pol- 
ne with the one or the other principle 
to the nature of the situation.— Neu 


immes, 


SKYSCRAPER EDUCATION 


is said of some universities that they have 
nored past, and of others that they have 
ve present. Of the University of Pitts- 
: it can shortly be said that it has a fifty- 
story building, only 112 feet 3 inches lower 
the Woolworth Tower, with sixteen high- 
elevators to carry 12,000 students to and 
their classes, in a single structure that has 
t $10,000,000. 
this is announced in Pittsburgh. Amer- 
first skyseraper university is on the way. 
thing that ean be taught young men and 
will be- piled in tiers and lifted fifty 
es toward the sky, “not’’—the chancellor of 
university explains—“for the sake of being 
but for the power of inspiration and for 
sublimity which great height, together with 
right proportions, mass, lines, carvings, friezes 
pointed Gothie arches, ean give.” 
May that prove to be the case. When the 
sburgh undergraduate asks the elevator 
rter on what floor he’ll find the history of 
me and is sent whirling to the thirty-seventh 
mezzanine through an alma mater reminiscent 
f the Hudson Terminal, may he remember that 
| this was built for his own inspiration. 
May we forget that it is a notable characteris- 
of American universities to spend more money 
exteriors than interiors, that teaching staffs 
are starved while building programs double and 
hat new halls to glorify some panorama of the 
mpus flourish while instructors plod along on 
ries no bricklayer would consider worth a 
nute’s thought. May he be able, instead, to 
say that Pittsburgh has done as well in equip- 
ping itself for education as in giving its alumni 
new architectural triumph to boast about on 
football days. 
May he manage, the undergraduate, as those 
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sixteen high-speed elevators rush him through 
the business of obtaining a degree, to resist that 
standardizing process which is the peril of all 
universities once they specialize in size and be- 
gin assembling young men’s minds as Mr. Ford 
assembles engines—on a belt that never ends 

May he manage, even in a skyscraper, to 
pick up that eagerness for knowledge, rather 
than that mere battery of facts, which really 
constitutes an education. 

Pittsburgh can be a great university with its 
fifty-two-story building. Pittsburgh can be a 
great university with one modern laboratory 
and ten weather-beaten shanties so low they hug 
the ground.—New York World. 





REPORTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS AND 
DR. SUDLER 
THe ATTACK ON THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

KANSAS is witnessing the spectacle of its state 
university being used as a political plum tree 
for “deserving Democrats.” The dean of the 
medical school, Dr. M. T. Sudler, whose name 
has been linked indelibly with the state medical 
school and with the Bell Memorial hospital as 
the man who built the school and hospital, has 
been dismissed because Governor Davis has a 
Democratic politician who must be “taken care 
of.” 

John Shea, for ten years superintendent of 
buildings and grounds at the state university, 
has been dismissed because he is a member of 
the Catholic Church, and Governor Davis, ac- 
cording to the statement made to Shea, does not 
want to “become involved in a fight with the Ku 
Klux Klan.” 

Both these changes were made over the pro- 
test of Chancellor Lindley, who is responsible 
to the people of Kansas for the conduct of the 
university. In other words, Governor Davis 
has taken the management out of the hands of 
the chancellor and has made even the positions 
of the faculty mere political jobs. 

For a quarter of a century, at least, the bar 
against politics in the state university has been 
sacredly observed. No governor or board of 
control has dared even to attempt to put the 
university under the spoils system. 

Let Kansas make up its mind to this in 





' 
| 
i 


. 
be 
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evitable situation: If it allows its university to 
be turned over to the political jobbers, or if it 
permits the Ku Klux Klan or any other organi- 
zation to dip its political fingers into the affairs 
of the school in any way, Kansas University is 
doomed. 

Governor Davis may save his political am- 
bitions by bartering university positions to poli- 
ticians, but when he opened the door of that 
nstitution for political purposes, he opened the 
door for the admission of an influence that can 
mean nothing but ruin and disaster for the 
school. 

The state university can not be maintained as 
a political machine. But Governor Davis and 
his state board of control have started it on a 
course that, in the end, will bring the univer- 
sity to the pawnshop of every political broker 
in the state. That is the meaning of the dis- 
missal of Dr. Sudler and John Shea, whatever 
camouflage may be used to hide the truth of 
the incident.—The Kansas City Star for July, 
24, 1924. 


Davis AND CARNEY Derenp KANSAS UNIVERSITY 
Moves 


Governor Jonathan Davis and A. B. Carney, 
chairman of the state board of administration, 
spoke in South Park last night, in an endeavor 
to clear themselves of the charge of having al- 
lowed polities to creep into their handling of 
the University of Kansas. 

Governor Davis gave his version of the rea- 
sons why the board of administration removed 
Dean M. T. Sudler from the school of medicine 
and John Shea from the position of superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds here. 

Sudler had to go, the governor said, because 
it was the policy of himself and the state board 
to remove any person who stood in the way of 
progress of the state schools. He pictured Dean 
Sudler, who has been either the acting or the 
actual dean of the school for the past eighteen 
years, building up the school and serving ac- 
ceptably in the administrations of many gov- 
ernors and two chancellors of the university, as 
incompetent. He also said that Dean Sudler 


had failed to carry out the program mapped out 
by the board of administration for the school of 
medicine at Rosedale. 

In the case of John Shea, Governor Davis 





said he was dismissed because the A) 
Legion alleged that he was a slacker 
world war. The governor said he had 
gated the evidence in the case and fo 
facts to be as the Legion alleged. 

Both the governor and Mr. Carney 


the press for giving wide publeiity to the x 


events at the university. The governor ass 


that the state board has full power to 
any officers of the state schools at any t 
gardless of the stand taken by the char 

He said that when Chaneellor Lind| 
fused to remove Dean Sudler and Shea, hy 
self decided to “umpire in the question wit 
the advice of the chancellor, the Law) 
Journal-World or the Kansas City Star.” 

Mr. Carney read a long extract from 
statutes which he said established the aut! 
of the state board to go into the state 
tions and make removals and appointment 
gardless of the wishes of the heads of th 
stitutions. He asserted that the board’s a 
in the case of Dean Sudler and Shea was 
illegal—The Lawrence Journal-Worl 
July 31, 1924. 


LETTER FROM MEMBERS OF THE FAcu! 


On July 28, forty-five members of the facult 
of Medicine of the University of Kansas, 


who were present in Kansas City at the 
except the three representing the surgical 


tion at St. Margaret’s Hospital, addressed 


following letter to Dr. Sudler: 


On the occasion of your resignation as Dea: 


the Department of Medicine of the Universit 
Kansas, we, the undersigned members of t! 

ulty in medicine, wish to express our since? 

deep appreciation of the value of your long | 
of service. 


4 


Since your acceptance of the position 


years ago, in spite of difficulties and discour: 


ments that were neither few nor slight, you 
maintained the vision of a great medical s 
the worthy part of a great university; and 
through your whole-hearted and disinterest 
votion and labor that the foundation of s 

institution has been laid. That work will 

There will arise here a school worthy in 

respect to teach all who wish to learn the 
ciples of the great humanitarian science 0! 
practice of medicine. We believe that you 


left the impress of your personality upon that 


for all time in the future. We are not unn 


} 
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anv sacrifices which this has cost you, ar l 


this opportunity not only to express our 


ir integrity of the work which has be 
it our high regard and deep sense of at 


the man who has done it. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE 1924 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
NATION BOARD 


\prer several years of consideration of psy- 
rical tests the College Entrance Examina- 
Board took definite steps, at its 1924 an- 
meeting on November 1, toward the giving 

psychological tests in connection with the 

minations of candidates for admission to 


res and universities. This purpose was 


wiied in the following resolutions, unani- 


sly passed : 


The College Entrance Examination Board ap- 
es the recommendations of the commission on 
gical tests looking toward the establish- 

t by the board of psychological tests. 
Resolved, that the committee of review, in 
peration with the executive committee, be au- 


ed to consult psychologists, to go forward 
the preparation of psychological tests and, if 
ssible, to present a definite plan for action at 


April, 1925, meeting. 


The report of the board’s commission on psy- 

logical tests was made by the chairman, Dean 
E. Gordon Bill of Dartmouth College. Other 
members of the commission are: Dean Joseph 
S. Ames, Johns Hopkins University; Profes- 
r Radcliffe Heermance, Princeton University; 
Professor G. W. McClelland, University of 
Pennsylvania; President William A. Neilson, 
Smith College; President Ellen F. Pendleton, 
Wellesley College; and Dean C. Mildred Thomp- 
son, Vassar College. The commission was ap- 
pointed last April “to consider the question of 
the desire for intelligence examinations and the 
feasibility of the proposal that the board par- 
ticipate in their conduct.” This came two 
years after the first action of the board (April, 
1922) when the board passed a resolution ex- 
pressing its “favorable interest” in “general 
intelligence examinations as supplements to 
ther examinations” and its willingness to co- 


perate in giving such examinations as soon 


as “may be desired by college members of the 
board and as soon as the same may be shown 
to be feasible.” 

In reporting for the commission Chairman 
Bill stated the feeling of its members that “the 
board has here a splendid opportunity for ser- 
vice to the schools, colleges and universities ot 
the country in coordinating psychological tests, 
performing the same service for them which 
the board was founded in 1900 to perform in 
coordinating the varying entrance examina- 
tions of that day.” In the preparation of the 
proposed tests, the aid of experts in psychology 
is to be sought. The National Research Coun 
cil and the Psychological Corporation were 
named as possible agencies to be consulted. 

Dr. Thomas §S. Fiske, secretary of the board, 
emphasized that no college is compelled to use 
the board’s examinations and that this prin- 
ciple will of course apply to the psychological 
tests when established. He hazarded the opin- 
ion that some colleges not now holding mem 
bership in the board will wish to join to obtain 
the advantage of this new service. The amount 
of the fee for psychological tests will depend on 
the expense of supervision. It was suggested 
that the tests be given at all centers of the 
board on the Saturday preceding the week of 
regular examinations. The resolutions as 
adopted were framed by Dr. Wilson Farrand, 
headmaster of the Newark Academy. 

This action looking definitely toward psycho- 
logical tests follows action by the board last 
April by which, in consequence of a study of 
new type examinations, the board began the 
experiment of including questions of the new 
type in the papers set in elementary algebra 
and in ancient history. Both actions consti- 
tute at once an evidence of the open minded 
ness of the board and a recognition of the sig- 
nificance of the work accomplished thus far by 
the psychologists. 

In his twenty-fourth annual report as sec 
retary, Dr. Thomas S. Fiske referred to “the 
ever-widening sphere of influence of the board” 
and said that “its progress has been historical 
and logical.” 

Last June a total of 19,362 candidates were 
examined, representing 913 publie schools and 
742 private schools, and seeking admission to a 
total of 173 colleges. 
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The 1924 figures indicate an increase of 259 


boys and 190 girls over those of 1923. Among 


the boys the old plan candidates increased by 351 
and the new plan candidates decreased by 92. 


Among the girls the old plan candidates increased 
by 320 and the 
130. The public 


1923 by 168 and 


new plan candidates decreased by 


schools sent fewer boys than in 


fewer girls by 287. 


The private 


schools sent 389 more boys and 425 more girls. 


Following his eustom of devoting attention 
each year to some one specifie phase of the 


board’s activities, Secretary Fiske in this re- 


port analyzed fluctuations in the results of ex- 


aminations. Charts and tables were presented 
showing fluctuations in the comprehensive ex 
aminations in English last June for boys and 
girls in public and private schools in New Eng- 
land, in the Middle Atlantic States and in the 
South and West. 
percentage of success for the girls is greater 
than for the boys. Only in the group of new 
plan candidates prepared at private schools in 
New England are the boys more successful than 
the girls.” Dr. Fiske pointed out that there 
has been a constant improvement in the past 
the the 


examinations boys in the 


five years in preparation for board's 


English shown by 
private schools of the South and West. 

The fluctuations are trustworthy in that they 
are the same for practically all groups, said 
Dr. Fiske. He declared that fluctuations from 
year to year in the result of examinations “ean 
not be attributed to variations in the standards 
of the f 
long experience, many of whom have read for 


readers.” They are “all teachers <« 
the board year after year, and their standards 
are well established.” 

An elaborate table revealed the percentage 
of old plan books at the 1924 examinations re 
ceiving given ratings and, for marks from 35 
to 70, these were shown for every interval of 
5 per cent. The number of answer books rated 
at 60 was larger than in 1923 in consequence of 
a resolution of the board last April that “in 
each group of readers a small committee be 
formed to give special consideration to books 
rated between 55 and 60 and to determine 
whether the ratings of each book shall be raised 
to 60 or lowered to 55.” 


In his statement as treasurer, Professor Fiske 


reported that the expense per candidate at the 
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“In almost every group the* 
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1924 examinations was $8.86, “as « 
$9 charged as a fee as could be.” 17 
ceipts from September 1, 1923, to Aue 
1924, were $199,787.41 and disbursemen: 
$173,595.90. The board voted to a] 
the 


1925 examinations. 





$180,000 for expenses of 
Reporting for the committee of revi: 
Pendleton, of Wellesley, said 


had not been a sufficient number of ea: 


dent 


desiring to present entrance units in 1 
establish an examination in music. T 
voted to appoint a commission to cons 
the 
to prescribe readings in Latin for 1929, 
and 1931. 


in mathematics will be exclusively ac 


report of American Classical Lea 


In 1926 and thereafter examinat 


to the requirement defined and adopted 
it was announced. 

Dr. 
mittee on Examination Ratings, said that, } 


Wilson Farrand, chairman of the ( 


suant to suggestions that candidates m 
suffering fatigue in the 
the had 
ported no evidence of fatigue in the exami: 


three-hour exami) 


tions, readers been watchful | 


tions last June. As there had been som: 
cism as to ambiguity in the phrasing of cert 
examination questions, no candidate who n 
understood the questions was rated below | 
if his answers on other questions were up t 
60 standard. 

Chairman Walter R. Marsh, of the Com 
sion on New Type Examinations, rey 
progress. 

The meeting, which was held in the libra: 
of Columbia University, was in charge 
chairman of the board, President Wooll: 
Mount Holyoke, and Secretary Fiske. “in a 

Officers for 1924-25 were re-elected as 1 prese 
lows: Chairman, President Mary E. Wool! 153 } 
Mount Holyoke College; vice-chairman, Hen: 
Pennypacker, Harvard University; other | ng pi 
bers of executive committee: President W. \\ the p 
Comfort, Haverford College; Professor R. 4 IR 
Corwin, Yale University; Dr. Wilson Farra: sian 
Newark, N. J., Academy; Professor Rad holog 
Heermance, Princeton University; Principa Ki 
C. Hyde, Hartford, Conn., High School; P in rat 
fessor A. L. Jones, Columbia University; P 
fessor H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute 
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v: secretary and treasurer, Professor 
<= Fiske, Columbia University 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
HOW SHALL WE JUDGE OUR 
TEACHERS? 
Gc seales may be elassified, as other 
rements are, into subjective and objective 
ng to the method pursued. Up to the 
teacher rating seales which are wholly 
e have not been used; so we might bet- 
r divide them into (1) those which are wholly 
ve and (2) those in which the objective 
; a considerable part. Of what value are 
e various methods of attempting to indicate 
ndividual’s present or probable future abil- 
teacher? 
he light of our experience with testing, 
we argue that the objective is by far the 
erred method? Although teacher rating 
nclude a large number of traits and 
ties which are not yet sufficiently defined 
at we can agree upon their significance, if 
are to progress in this particular field, we 
turn our attention toward securing bases 
are as objective as possible. Rugg' has 
ted this out through a study and analysis 
army rating seale: “Study the data of 
estigation as you will, one conclusion 
ses Insistently—the complex traits of char- 
er must be measured objectively, not judged.” 
Further, in the judgment or evaluation of ‘a 
mber of traits, we are aware of a “halo” 
effect or, as expressed by Knight and Franzen,? 
n analyzed ratings there is a spread of aura 
present.” Knight,’ in studying the ratings of 
153 high-school and elementary-school teachers, 
tes, “It seems fair to conelude that in judg- 
ng particular traits, general estimate influences 
\ the particular estimate to such a degree that 


‘Rugg, H. O., ‘‘Is the rating of human char- 

ter practicable?’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
7y, January and February, 1922. 

{ Knight, F. B., and Franzen, R. H., ‘‘ Pitfalls 

in rating schemes,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 

logy, April, 1922. 

Knight, F. B., ‘‘Qualities related to success 


hi ”? 
lng 
ng, 


Teachers College Contributions to 
n, No. 120, 1922. 


judgments of particular traits are in themselves 
of little practical use.” Rugg? emphasizes the 
same point: “first, we rate our fellows in terms 
of a general mental attitude toward them; sex 
ond, there is dominating this mental attitude 
toward the personality as a whole, a like men 
tal attitude toward particular qualities.” 

We do not wish to belittle the services ren 
dered by the diverse rating cards and blanks in 
use. They have served an excellent purpose, 
and some rather remarkable results have been 
obtained when the combined ratings of a num 
ber of judges have been utilized. The individual 
judgment is, however, of doubtful value. Nor 
do rating schemes based on the statistical evalua- 
tion of qualities, abilities and “etluciencies” 
requisite for good teaching eliminate the great 
errors in an individual’s judgment. The lack 
of agreement among trained school men in the 
use of a carefully constructed rating scale is 
shown by H. R. Taylor (Unpublished thesis, 
Stanford University, June, 1923): “Practice 
teacher ratings by the supervisors have a small 
correlation with principals’ rating for actual 
teaching success. r + .205 = 065 (96 eases).’’ 

The majority of statistical studies of teaching 
ability, even where rather definite objective 
tests have been used, have as a criterion a sub- 
jective rating of the teachers and accordingly 
are subject to the type of error and the weak 
ness just discussed. A brief presentation of 
some of the results of such studies will indicate 
a lack of agreement and a much lower rela 
tionship of certain objective or semi-objective 
measures to teaching ability than might be sup- 
posed. Detailed discussion will be found in the 
articles referred to. 

Intelligence and teaching ability. Knight 
reports a correlation between teaching ability 
(combined ratings) and scores on the first see 
tion of the Thorndike Entrance Examination of 
+ .164 (153 cases). Whitney* reports a cor- 
relation between “teaching success, as judged 
by supervisory officers during the first semester 
under contract after graduation” from normal 
school, and “intelligence, as measured by tests 
for general intelligence such as the Army Alpha 
and Thorndike’s Intelligence Examination for 
High-School Graduates” of + .025 (1,200 cases). 

4 Whitney, F. L., ‘‘The analysis of teaching 
functions,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
April, 1923. 
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The writer® found r 040 074 between 
ratings by superintendents, principals and su 
pervisors and Army Alpha scores for 82 gradu 
ates of Bellingham Normal. Nor does intelli 
gence seem to correlate highly with grades 


earned in practice teaching in the normal 
schools in general. For the 82 cases the writer 
found r 444 
r 160 for 1,200 eases. 

79 (214 cases) 


and ratings on 


.067, but Whitney reports 
A correlation of 
between ratings on “general 
merit” “intellectual efficiency” 
has. been reported by Bradley’ ; but the “weak- 
ness of this study is ‘single judges judging single 
groups’’’—a subjective study 

ility. Normal 


schools as professional institutions might be ex- 


Scholarship and teaching « 


pected to grade their students in a manner in 
dicative of professional ability; yet the reported 
relationships between school grades and teach- 
ing ability are low. The following are some of 


the reported correlations: Knight*—General 
normal scholarship and general teaching ability, 
r t+ .147. Average grades in academic courses 
teaching by Meriam,’ 
.22 (506 cases); Whitney, r t+ .073; 
.062 + .074. Average grades 
in professional courses in normal school and 
teaching ability—Whitney, r 143; the 
writer, r + 042. Knight gives in addition 


correlation coefficients based on grades in par- 


and ability—reported 
r r 


the writer, r 


ticular subjects and rated teaching ability: 
English + .40, Arithmetic + .001, Geography 


+ .37, Science + .268, History + .235. Meriam 
+ .37, History and 
Method 


gives for Psychology r 
Education r 


29. 


Principles of + .28, 
Courses r 

Student teaching and teaching success. 
in that part of training which should be most 


closely related to later success, there is not that 


Even 


high agreement expected. Knight reports 
r= + .057 between teaching ability and prac- 
tice teaching grades; Meriam, r=-+.39; 


5 Unpublished study at Bellingham State Normal 
School. 

6 Bradley, J. H., 
portance of the qualities of a 


‘“A study of the relative im- 
teacher and her 
teaching in their relation to general merit,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

7 Meriam, L. 
efficiency in teaching, 
tributions to Education, No. 1, 


L., ‘* Normal school education and 


College Con- 


’? Teachers 


1906. 
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Whitney, r - .238; the writer, 5A 

These figures might well be used in areying 

that our methods of judging teaching a 7 

are poor, for “teaching ability” and “teaching 

success” are in every case here sg : 

ratings. 
Professional test and teaching al 

highest correlation between an object a 

sure and rated teaching suecess is 

Knight, when he reports r .608 (40 cases) 


between “knowledge of teaching tcehnique as 


measured by a professional test”—the Knight. 


Franzen Trade Test for Teachers—and teaching 


ability. Such a test holds forth excellent 
promise. 
“Will-Temperament” and teaching ability. 


The writer gave the Downey Group Will Tem. 
perament Test to a class of 30 sophomores who 
had had practice teaching in the Bellingham 
State Normal School. 
earned in practice 


The correlations between 
grades teaching and the 
scores made on the individual items of the Dow- 
ney test were in all cases low. The coefficients 
of correlation of student teaching with each 
“trait” as purported to be measured by the test 
are as follows: A. Speed of Movement, + .010 
.123; B. Freedom from Load, + .242 = .116; 
C. Flexibility, — .201 = .118; D. Speed of De 
eision, —.116*+.121; E. Motor 
—.177+.118; F. Self-confidence, 17§ = 
118; G. Non-compliance, — .007 = .123; H. 
Finality of Judgment, — .134 = .121; I. Motor 
Inhibition, + .135+ .121; J. Interest in De- 
tail, +.274+ .112; K. Coordination of Im- 
pulses, — .198 = .118; L. Volitional Persevera- 
tion, + .071 + .121. 
sible significance of the above results will be 


Impulsion, 


A discussion of the pos- 


presented in a more extended study of the 
Downey Will-Temperament Test in the Normal 
School. 
are justified in concluding that this particular 
test does not give us any definite indication of 
teaching ability as at present judged. 

A review of some of the studies 


For our purposes here, I believe we 


Conclusion. 
of teacher rating seems to indicate very def- 
nitely the lack of reliable objective methods. 
No brief can be consistently held for a subjec- 
tive scheme. Scientific progress in education 
calis then for new measures, scales or tests as 
an objective means of judging our teachers. 

ARTHUR KOLsTAD 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 








